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If  I  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  retolvet  to  venture  upon  the  dangerout  preeipie* 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  thep 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  wften  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dvi  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

- 0 - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Everybody  is  talking  of  the  extraordinary  scene  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday,  and  all  outside 
the  immediate  circle  of  “  ship-knackers  ”  agree  that 
however  much  Mr.  Plimsoll  outraged  Parliamentary 
decency,  he  has  received  hardly  less  outrageous  provo¬ 
cation.  After  being  harassed  by  compromises  to  which 
he  consented  only  that  something  might  be  passed  in 
favour  of  the  poor  sailors  as  soon  as  possible,  and  wor¬ 
ried  by  repeated  postponements  which  almost  justify  a 
suspicion  of  dishonesty,  after  being  kept  on  the  rack 
for  weeks  with  hopes  becoming  more  intense  as  their 
fulfilment  receded  farther  and  farther  into  uncertainty, 
his  worst  fears  are  suddenly  confirmed ;  and  nobody 
who  has  w  atched  the  passion  with  which  Mr.  Plimsoll 
has  advocated  the  sailors’  cause  need  be  surprised  that 
he  should  have  expressed  himself  with  more  freedom 
than  the  usage  of  Parliament  admits.  It  is  a  startling 
novelty  to  have  Members  of  Parliament  openly  bearded 
as  “  murderous  villains,”  and  the  vengeance  of  God  in¬ 
voked  upon  a  Cabinet  with  the  fervour  of  a  Hebrew 
prophet ;  but  the  incapacity  of  the  Ministry  is  really 
responsible  for  the  “  scene.”  To  make  a  Bill  which  affects 
the  lives  of  thousands  give  place  to  a  Bill  not  so  far 
advanced  in  its  stages,  which  is  unsatisfactory  to  the 
mass  whom  it  affects,  and  which  commends  itself  to 
a  Parliament  of  landowners  only  because  they  hope  it 
will  forestall  a  settlement  more  favourable  to  their 
tenants,  is,  when  looked  at  beneath  the  surface,  a  much 
more  gross  and  serious  violation  of  Parliamentary 
decency  than  anything  which  Mr.  Plimsoll  may  have 
said  in  the  unguarded  heat  of  his  righteous  anger. 

It  was  hardly  thought  that  M.  Buffet,  anxious  as  he 
was  to  recede  from  the  Left  and  seek  a  majority  in  the 
Right,  would  choose  his  opportunity  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  Bonapartist  conspiracy,  as  he  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  did  last  week.  In  vain  did  M.  Dufaure  try  to 
attenuate  the  sense  of  M.  Buffet’s  words ;  ho  had  turned 
threateningly  to  the  Left,  and  even  the  patient  and 
time-abiding  M.  Gambetta  could  not  brook  the  outrage. 
To  suit,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  the  Ministry,  or  rather 
of  M.  Buffet  (for  we  cannot  believe  that  men  like  M. 
Leon  Say  and  M.  Wallon  agree  with  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior),  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  is  definitely, 
or  indefinitely,  put  off*.  M.  Buffet  has  estranged  the 
Liberals;  he  must  needs  now  seek  elements  for  a 
majority,  and  a  recess  is  a  felicitous  time  for  in¬ 
trigue.  M.  Buffet  does  not  dare  to  face  the  As¬ 
sembly  in  serious  debate  before  November  5. 
For  this  reason,  and  as  the  Conservatives  who  are  certain 
not  to  be  re-elected  are  only  too  glad  to  find  opportunities 
of  prolonging  their  political  existence,  a  largo  majority 
voted  for  a  prorogation  from  August  4  to  November  5. 
This  of  course  puts  off*  the  dissolution  until  next  year. 


And  next  year  the  Assembly  may  again  discover  grave 
and  potent  reasons  for  existing  yet  another  twelve- 
month.  For  this  sudden  volto  face  in  the  course  of 
foreseen  events  M.  Buffet  is  responsible.  Meanwhile 
the  country  is  not  even  allowed  to  express  its  wishes  by 
re-elections  for  vacant  seats,  for  these,  on  the  proposition 
of  M.  Buffet,  have  been  suspended. 

M.  Gambetta’s  attitude  in  the  Assembly  last  week 
has  been  interpreted  in  various  ways.  Some  have  said 
that  he  wished  to  regain  among  the  extreme  Radicals 
the  influence  of  which  M.  Louis  Blanc  had  deprived 
him  ;  others  that  he  lost  his  temper,  forgot  everything 
save  his  own  resentment,  and  committed  one  of  the 
blunders  into  which  his  southern  blood  may  at  any 
moment  lead  him,  though  we  do  not  see  that  it  ever 
does.  It  seems  to  us  that  these  and  other  explanations 
are  correct.  We  cannot  believe  that  M.  Gamtetta  acted 
rashly,  and  destroyed  in  a  minute  what  sedulous  efforts 
had  taken  months  to  erect.  M.  Gambetta  clearly  per¬ 
ceived  M.  Buffet’s  desire,  and  knowing  the  power  of 
I  which  he  (M.  Gambetta)  disposes,  he  resolved  to  check 
the  arrogance  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  publicly  assert 
the  right  of  the  Left  to  have  a  share  of  consideration. 
The  next  thing  M.  Gambetta  can  and  will  do  will  bo 
the  overthrow  of  the  Ministry.  If  neces.sary,  he  will 
fight  for  dissolution  by  way  of  ministerial  crises,  the 
first  of  which  will  unfailingly  occur  in  November  or 
December,  over  the  discussion  of  the  electoral  law. 

The  news  from  Spain  this  week  throws  no  new  light 
on  the  prospects  of  ultimate  success  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  Basque  country  and  Navarre  no  signifi¬ 
cant  movement  is  reported,  and  the  reports  from  Cata¬ 
lonia  are  of  the  most  contradictory  character.  The 
Carlists  are  said  to  have  been  driven  from  Calat,  and  at 
the  same  time  General  Jovellar  is  said  to  be  stationed 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro  to  prevent  the  Carlists 
from  recrossing,  and  Martinez  Campos  is  said  to  have 
everything  ready  for  commencing  the  siege  of  Seo 
d’Urgel.  If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  map,  he  will 
see  that  this  implies  that  one  division  of  the  Spanish 
army  has  been  pushed  forward  into  the  heart  of  the 
Carlist  country,  passing  strong  positions  on  its  right 
flank  and  leaving  numerous  enemies  free  to  get  behind 
it.  Martinez  Campos  has  been  despatched  like  a  ferret 
into  a  hole,  and  Jovellar  lies  at  the  mouth  watching  for 
the  victims  to  be  driven  out.  But  what  if  the  ferret’s 
return  is  intercepted  ?  The  Government  generals  can 
hardly  be  suspected  of  such  strategy.  We  shall  pro¬ 
bably  get  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  relative  positions 
of  the  belligerents  in  the  course  of  next  week.  The 
reporter  of  the  Carlist  Committee  is  probably  putting 
too  bold  a  face  upon  it  when  he  describes  Dorregaray’s 
retreat  cheerfully  as  a  masterly  strategic  movement ; 
but  it  has  yet  to  be  seen  whether  the  Government  have 
entirely  broken  the  Carlist  power.  Such  news  is 
almost  too  good  to  be  true  for  some  time. 
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Lord  Caa*narvon'‘a  despatch,  sug^sting^  a  Conferenoe 
with  a  view  to  the  nltimato  confederation  of  the  Soath 
African  Colonies,  was  snpposed  to  be  founded  on  such 
a  knowledge  as  a  prudent  Minister  wonld  have  taken 
care  to  possess  before  launching  a  proposal  to  which  a 
rebnlF  was  necessarily  fatal.  It  now  appears  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  policy  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  though  it  professed  to  be  dependent  altogether  on 
the  ftw  consent  of  the  colonists,  was  devised  without 
any  certain  information  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  any  one  of  the  South  African  Colonies. 
The  Ministry  of  the  Cape  Colony  led  the  opposition  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary’s  proposals,  and  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  identifying  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  the  Governor, 
with  their  resistance.  The  banquet  in  which  Mr. 
Fronde  was  to  bo  welcomed  as  the  representative  of 
the  new  ideas  of  tho  mother- country  has  been  dis¬ 
credited  as  a  party  measnre,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  reflection  will  in  their  present  mood  make  the 
colonists  of  the  Cape  more  friendly  to  confederation.  In 
Natal  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  general  feeling  is  more 
&vonrable  to  tho  confederation  policy;  while  all  the 
evidence  that  we  have  (though  it  must  bo  allowed  that 
it  is  very  small)  of  the  public  sentiment  in  the  Dutch 
Bepnblics  is  adverse  to  Lord  Carnarvon’s  hopes.  Mean¬ 
time  the  policy  of  tho  despatch  has  been  distinctly  re¬ 
jected  by  tho  most  important  of  tho  South  African 
Colonies,  and  coldly  received  elsewhere.  Are  we  to 
believe  that  Lord  Carnarvon  was  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  reckless  statesman,  or  do  his  most  conclnsive 
arguments  remain  for  the  present  undisclosed  ?  We 
confess  wo  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  san¬ 
guine  predictions  that  !^^r.  Fronde  will  convince  and 
convert  tho  recalcitrant  South  African  colonists.  He 
convinced  nobody  here. 

Mr.  Moore,  tho  Spalding  clergyman  and  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  who  sent  a  girl  to  a  reformatory  for  plucking 
a  geranium,  received  an  address  of  confidence  on  Tues¬ 
day,  and  made  a  long  speech  in  reply.  A  man  who 
could  be  guilty  of  passing  such  a  sentence  was  not  likely 
to  see  that  ho  had  done  wrong,  and  Mr.  Moore  not  only 
thinks  that  he  has  done  right  but  that  be  might  he 
regarded  as  a  martyr  if  he  were  not  a  hero.  When 
attacked,  “  not  only  by  the  local  Press  but  by  the  Press 
of  England,”  ho  did  not  tamely  succumb,  but  ran  up  to 
London  to  fight  in  his  own  defence.  He  has  to  defend 
himself,  ho  says,  against  the  mob  of  Spalding,  against 
tho  mobs  of  England,  against  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
against  Mr.  Cross,  but  his  conscience  sustains  him,  and 
ho  will  not  give  way.  Against  Mr.  Cross  ho  is  very  bitter. 
That  the  Press  and  the  mob  should  have  gone  against 
him,  he  was  prepared  for ;  hut  that  Mr.  Cross  should  have 
reversed  his  judgment,  and  spoken  as  he  did  in  the  House 
to  tho  delight  of  tho  Itadicals,  was  a  cruel  surprise,  so 
cruel  and  unexpected  that  !Mr.  Moore  threatens  to  leave 
his  party  to  get  on,  if  they  can,  without  him.  Only 
out  of  his  consideration  for  tho  Tory  party,  he  says 
with  bitter  jocularity,  did  he  refrain  from  going  up  to 
London  and  getting  some  friend  on  the  Radical  side  to 
question  Mr.  Cross.  Bat  this  consideration  cannot  but 
be  expected  to  have  its  limits.  Mr.  Moore  “  is  a  Tory, 
and  will  always  remain  a  Tory  so  long  as  tho  Tories 
uphold  the  truth;  but  when  tho  Tories  misrepresent 
the  facts  that  are  laid  before  them,  it  is  time  for  him  to 
turn  his  hack  upon  them.”  The  amnsing  spectacle 
which  Mr.  Moore  presents  in  his  fury  is  not  without  its 
serious  side,  forcibly  showing  as  it  does  the  deteriorating 
influences  to  which  a  clergyman’s  moral  fibre  is  liable 
from  his  position,  and  which  are  ruinous  to  minds  of 
an  inferior  type.  _ 

Tho  final  result  of  the  Bavarian  elections  will  only 
be  known  in  a  few  days,  when  the  “  colleges  of  electors,” 
which  have  been  chosen  by  the  constituencies,  will  re¬ 
turn  the  Deputies  to  the  Chamber.  So  far  as  the  issue 
can  at  present  be  judged  of,  there  will  probably  be 
seventy-seven  Liberal  Members  as  against  seventy-nine 
Ultramontiines.  At  tho  beginning  of  tho  electoral  cam¬ 
paign  the  Ultramontanes,  flushed  with  their  former 


victory  in  the  eleetions  for  the  German  Parliament, 
boast^  of  being  able  to  return  a  two-third*  majority  to 
the  Bavarian  House  of  Deputies.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Liberals,  even  after  the  present  elections  had  taken 
place,  reckoned  at  first  upon  a  slight  majority  for 
themselves.  This  was  the  computation  made  by  the 
Augsburg  Allgem eine  Zeitimg^  and  the  same  result  was 
even  semi-officially  announced  at  Berlin.  Fuller  re¬ 
ports  now  seem  to  show  that  this  was  an  error.  Although 
the  balance  of  parties  is  thus  nearly  equal,  it  must  be 
noted  as  an  important  fact  that  Munich,  the  capital,  as 
well  as  nearly  all  the  great  towns,  have  pronounced  by 
overwhelming  majorities  in  favour  of  tho  Liberal  cause. 
The  Rhenish  Palatinate,  which  faces  France,  sends 
twenty  Liberal  and  patriotic  Members — not  a  single 
Ultramontane.  Upper  and  Middle  Franconia  send 
thirty-three  Liberal  Members,  as  against  three  Ultra¬ 
montanes.  The  main  contingent  of  the  Catholic  party 
has  been  returned  by  the  peasantry  of  the  mountain 
districts.  Far  from  being  elated,  the  Ultramontane 
leaders  are  somewhat  crest-fallen  at  the  result  in  the 
capital,  which  must  needs  put  a  damperupon  the  spirits 
of  the  slight  reactionary  majority  that  has  to  sit  there. 

The  autumn  drills — or  as  some  contemporaries  have 
erroneously  styled  them,  manoeuvres — have  run  their 
coarse,  with  al^ut  as  much  benefit  to  the  troops  engaged 
as  if  they  had  been  kept  on  their  private  parades.  In 
fact,  the  latter  course  mights  have  been  preferable  in 
some  respects,  since  the  men  would  have  acquired 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  tactical  knowledge  without 
tho  unpleasant  addition  of  rheumatism.  In  the  opinion 
of  those  on  the  spot  the  only  purpose  served  by  these 
economical  substitutes  for  regular  manoeuvres  was  to 
prove  how  much  moisture  —  external  —  the  British 
soldier  could  stand  without  going  to  hospital.  An 
interesting  experiment  no  doubt,  but  rather  trying  to 
its  victims  if  one  may  judge  from  the  limping  lads  and 
stiff-jointed  elders  who  finally  emerged  from  the  dnTilr 
morass,  rightly  called  Coldingley  Bog.  Among  a  series 
of  field  days  almost  equally  ludicrous  in  the  eyes  of 
military  men,  perhaps  the  sham  fight  near  Hartford 
Bridge  Flats  was  the  most  grotesque.  After  every  con¬ 
ceivable  mistake  possible  for  puzzle-headed  commanders 
I  to  perpetrate,  the  umpires  apparently  could  not  decide 
which  side  had  committed  the  greater  number.  Of 
course  the  troops  behaved  with  the  greatest  gallantry. 
Not  only  did  the  Fighting  Fifth  and  Fangh-a-ballaghs 
pepper  one  another  valiantly  in  the  wood  under  Fern 
Mount  Hill,  hut  Sir  Thomas  MacMahon  jumped  his 
horse  over  a  small  ditch  without  quite  falling  off.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  these  deeds  of  gallantry  and  the  ocular  proof 
afforded  that  the  English  infantry  is  now  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  striplings,  the  troops  might  have  remained  in 
barracks  with  singular  advantages  to  themselves  and 
considerable  saving  to  the  public. 

As  Mr.  Perkins  of  Clifton  has  just  been  declared  by 
the  Court  of  Arches  to  be,  in  canonical  language,  “  an 
habitual  defamer  of  God’s  Holy  Word  and  an  evil  liver,” 
because  he  denies  the  personality  of  Satan,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  people  who  rather  pride 
themselves  than  not  upon  their  lives,  and  who  entertain 
a  due  respect  for  Scripture,  to  know  exactly  in  what 
sort  of  personal  devil  they  are  to  believe.  Is  it  to  be 
the  Miltonic  Satan,  certainly  the  grandest  personality 
imagined  by  the  poet,  or  the  medieval  Satan — such  as 
the  brooding  fiend  whose  stony  gaze  is  fixed  on  Paris 
from  the  parapet  of  Notre  Dame — or  the  homelier 
“  muckle  black  deil,”  whose  frolics  are  sung  by  Burns  ? 
Tho  public  sadly  needs  information  on  this  point,  and 
will  probably  be  content  to  accept  any  of  these  types  to 
save  their  characters,  especially  as  it  is  impossible  to 
find  one  quite  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  present 
day.  There  is  no  “  Queen  Anne  ”  devil  that  we  are 
aware  of  to  suit  the  prevailing  mania  for  her  architec¬ 
ture,  her  bow-rots,  and  alas,  her  chairs.  A  caricature  of 
Dr.  Sacheverel  might  indeed  supply  the  type  required, 
but  after  all  it  would  only  go  down  with  tho  Low 
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Church  party.  This,  however,  is  tnuing ;  immeoiate  magistrate  have  displayed  “  unnecessary  severity  ”  by 
instructions  must  be  issued  on  this  important  subject,  ordering  him  to  become  a  temporary  passenger  in  the 
or  the  nation  at  large  may  lie  under  the  imputation  of  prison  van  ?  So  far  from  being  guilty  of  undue  harsh- 
evil  living  and  habitual  defamation  of  Holy  Writ.  ness,  Sir  Thomas  White  is  to  be  commended  for  exercis- 

-  ing  his  powers  without  partiality,  favour,  or  affection. 

The  O’Connell  Celebration  promises  to  be  quite  as  Like  him,  we  fail  to  see  “  any  difference  between  Messrs, 
memorable  for  the  people  who  are  not  able  to  be  present  Collie  and  poor  people  charged  with  a  similar  offence 
as  for  the  million  who  are  expected,  and  in  whose  oiiiy  ior  ft  smaller  amount, 
honour  the  Government  are  said  to  be  intending  to  con-  “ 

centrate  all  available  troops  at  Dublin  in  the  beginning  The  St.  Petersburg  Conference  is  adjourned  sine  die, 
of  next  month.  A  great  banquet  is  to  be  held  on  the  At  the  same  time  it  is  stated  that  the  various  chief 
6th,  invitations  to  which  have  been  scattered  all  over  Powers  of  Europe  have  had  a  hint  addressed  to  them  to 
America  and  the  European  continent,  and  this  week  the  be  kind  enough  to  express  themselves  on  the  subject  of 
Committee  have  had  the  pleasing  duty  of  reading  letters  the  establishment  of  an  International  Maritime  Law. 
of  declinature,  in  which  the  Liberator  is  made  the  subject  This  question  having  been  excluded  from  the  former 
of  most  violent  and  gl(Twing  panegyric,  enough  to  make  Russian  programme,  this  is  probably  intended  as  a 
his  very  statue  crimson.  The  German  Bishops  and  threat,  but  the  thunder  is  most  likely  hollow. 

Catholic  members  of  the  Reichstag  are  especially  warm 

in  their  excuses.  Ireland  and  O’Connell  are  “  a  noble  Mr.  Cross  has  made  several  alterations  in  his  Bill 
example  and  a  solace  to  all  Catholics  suffering  under  and  we  do  not  find  that  they  are  all  for  the  better.  The 
persecution.”  Cardinal  Ledochowski  sends  a  message  change  in  the  tone  of  criticism  which  we  observed  last 
firom  his  prison  that  he  hopes  to  see  all  the  good  in-  week  has  become  more  pronounced  in  Committee,  and 
augurated  by  O’Connell  speedily  developed  and  accom-  Mr.  Cross  was  obliged  to  make  some  show  of  conceding 
plished.  Dr.  Otto  sees  O’Connell  looking  down  with  a  little  to  the  demands  made  upon  him.  He  inserted  a 
imperishable  splendour  from  the  eternal  light  which  new  clause  which  says  that  persistently  following  so  as 
surrounds  him,  and  is  quite  sure  that  it  will  be  loi^  “  seriously  to  annoy,”  is  an  offence  punishable  with  hard 
before  the  supporters  of  an  exclusively  secular  State  will  labour  for  three  months.  All  the  lawyers  in  the  House 
produce  such  a  patriot.  O’Connell  has  a  very  just  title  agree  in  saying  that  the  clause  is  unintelligible,  or  that 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  moment  is  if  it  is  not  so  there  is  something  strange  in  inserting  in 
singularly  favourable  for  his  apotheosis.  a  Bill  a  clause  giving  three  months*  imprisonment  for 

. —  •  an  offence  for  which  two  may  now  be  given.  The  worst 

In  spite  of  the  respectful  protest  against  the  floods  change  to  be  noted  is  that  made  in  the  4th  Clause  of 
which  the  Times  entered  on  Monday,  the  rains  have  con-  the  Conspiracy  Bill.  As  originally  framed,  it  visited 
tinned  to  descend  and  the  floods  to  come  all  through  with  punishment  all  persons  who  maliciously  broke  a 
the  week.  Perhaps  the  Daily  Telegraph  might  meet  contract  with  a  gas  or  water  company,  knowing  the  con- 
with  more  success.  The  case  is  getting  sufficiently  sequences  of  his  act.  But  by  a  change  made  in  Corn- 
desperate  for  the  trial  of  the  most  desperate  remedies,  mittee,  the  clause  would  spare  the  tradesman  or  capitalist 
This  week  the  East  Midland  counties  have  been  the  who  broke  his  contract,  while  it  would  send  the  humble 
chief  sufferers,  the  steady  downpour  of  rain  being  workman  to  prison.  No  more  audacious  piece  of  class 
aggravated  by  thunderstorms.  Most  doleful  accounts  legislation  has  come  to  our  notice  for  some  time.  W© 
come  from  those  distHcts  of  meadows  turned  into  lakes,  must  in  fairness  own  that  Mr,  Cross  has  modified  one 
“  vast  and  turbid  floods  ”  rolling  over  green  fields,  clause  in  the  Employers’  and  Workmen's  Bill.  It  will 
village  streets  under  water,  railway  embankments  swept  not  be  the  case  that  a  man  may  be  imprisoned  because 
away,  heavy  com  crops  laid  flat  and  matted,  hay  he  cannot  pay  the  damage  awarded  for  non-performance 
soaked  and  rotting  where  it  is  above  the  reach  of  the  of  contract.  There  will  be  no  such  clause  in  the  actual 
devastating  streams.  No  wonder  that  the  farmers  are  Bill,  and  it  is  a  change  for  which  we  are  duly  thankful, 
reported  to  be  much  depressed  by  the  continuance  of  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  that  Mr.  Lowe,  who 
the  wet  weather.  The  chief  gainers  here  would  seem  has  said  many  polite  things  about  both  Bills,  now  seems 
to  be  cabdrivers,  shoeblacks,  theatrical  managers,  and  almost  ashamed  of  this  legislation.  The  Times  frankly 
the  Scotch  Volunteers  at  Wimbledon.  The  shooting  admits  the  one-sided  chai-acter  of  several  clauses,  and 
there  has  been  remarkablv  erood  this  year,  but  the  calls — we  fear  in  vain — upon  the  Lords  to  alter  them. 
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ject  attracts  Ministerial  attention,  which  is  bestowed  on 
it,  it  may  be,  for  three  or  four  days.  Then,  again,  the 
first  Bill  is  taken  up,  and  all  the  arguments  that  had 
been  used  up  before  but  had  time  to  be  forgotten.  So  it 
happens  that  the  same  criticisms  and  amendments  find 
an  opportunity  for  incessant  repetition  under  Mr. 
Disraeli  that  they  have  found  under  no  other  Premier. 
Consider  how  many  hours  have  been  spent  on  the 
Savings  Banks  Bill  and  the  other  legislative  offspring 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ei^chequer.  Think  how  the 
whole  legislative  energy  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  been 
poured  out  in  a  flood  on  Lord  Salisbury’s  Pollution  of 
Rivers  Bill,  which  descends  into  the  tomb  without  so 
much  as  an  epitaph  or  a  funeral  oration  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  What  a  mass  of  argument  and  criticism 
have  been  bestowed  on  the  other  Bills  enumerated 
by  Lord  Hartington  on  Monday  last,  which 
now  cannot  escape  their  dolorous  destiny  of  mas¬ 
sacre,  “the  Indian  Legislation  Bill,  the  Local  Autho¬ 
rities  Loans  Bill,  the  Militia  Consolidation  Bill,  the  Bill 
relating  to  the  Salaries  of  National  School  Teachers  in 
Ireland,  the  Patents  for  Inventions  Bill,  the  two  Bills 
relating  to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Acts,  and  the 
Sheriffs’  Courts  (Scotland)  Bill.”  Mr.  Gladstone  used 
to  be  charged  with  taking  too  much  in  hand,  but  he 
never  had  a  heavier  bill  of  arrears  to  show  at  the  end  of 
any  Session,  and  he  usually  had  some  substantial  work 
to  exhibit  in  a  finished  state.  Even  if  Mr.  Disraeli 
should  succeed  in  pushing  through  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  ho  will  have  but  a  poor  account  to  render 
to  the  country  in  exchange  for  an  enormous  expenditure 
of  public  time  and  unprecedented  encroachments  upon 
the. opportunities  of  private  Members.  But  the  loss  of 
everything  else  sinks  into  insignificance  compared  with 
the  delay  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.  The  measure 
had  made  considerable  progress — it  was  acknowledged 
to  be  of  the  utmost  urgency.  Without  adopting  all 
that  Mr.  Plimsoll  committed  himself  to  in  his  frenzied 
passion  at  the  intolerable  grievance  of  postponing  the 
protection  of  British  sailors  for  another  year,  we  may 
say  with  him  that  the  postponement  “  will  consign  some 
thousands  of  living  human  beings  to  a  miserable  death.” 
This  is  not  a  result  of  skill  in  Parliamentary  manage¬ 
ment  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli — for  he  is  a  humane  and 
generous-minded  man — can  be  proud. 

There  is  another  consequence  of  the  bungling  manner 
in  which  the  time  of  Parliament  has  been  wasted  by  the 
Ministry  only  second  in  importance  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.  Indian  affairs  -were 
never  of  higher  political  significance  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  wo  may  bo  sure  that  the  people  of  India 
eagerly  watch  the  consideration  of  Indian  questions  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  Early  in  the  present  Session 
a  promise  was  given,  and  it  has  been  since  repeated 
over  and  over,  that  the  Indian  financial  statement  would 
bo  laid  before  the  House  at  a  period  when  it  was  still 
possible  to  give  some  attention  to,  if  not  to  bestow  dis¬ 
cussion  upon,  its  details.  The  debates  upon  Bills,  most 
of  which  are  now  cast  aside  in  a  heap,  lias  prevented 
the  India  Office  ,from  fulfilling  this  pledge.  The 
Indian  Budget  cannot  now  bo  taken  into  consideration, 
and  Lord  George  Hamilton  will  with  difficulty  find  a 
night  on  which  to  go  through  the  dreary  farce  of  read¬ 
ing  out  a  mass  of  unintelligible  figures  to  empty  benches. 
At  any  time  it  is  discreditable  that  promises  in  which 
the  interests  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  are  involved  should  be  thus  lightly  broken,  but 
at  the  present  crisis  in  Indian  politics  it  is  nothing  short 
of  a  disaster. 


Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1834,  one  of 
the  most  masteily  State  documents  ever  drawn  up; 
and  we  shall  tike  an  opportunity  soon  of  directing 
attention  to  some  of  its  facts  and  recommendations 
which  have  been  allowed  to  pass  out  of  sight. 


THE  PREMIER  AND  PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

It  is  not  easy  to  settle  what  Parliamentary  discussions 
can  properly  bo  said  to  waste  the  public  time.  No  one 
would  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  demand  that  every  de¬ 
bate  should  bear  fruit  in  the  shape  of  legislation. 
Minorities  must  be  heard,  private  Members  must  have 
their  say,  if  Parliamentary  Government  is  to  fulfil  its 
educating  function.  But  towards  the  close  of  the 
Session  politicians  and  the  public  become  generally  and 
very  naturally  more  and  more  impatient  of  controversies 
that  are  barren  of  immediate  and  tangible  results.  For 
one  thing,  the  pressure  upon  the  time  of  Parliament 
grows  at  once  greater  and  less  bearable  as  the  Session 
advances.  The  mornings  as  w'cll  as  the  evenings  are 
devoured,  and  twelve  hours’  continuous  toil  in  summer 
and  in  the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  St.  Stephen’s  is  more 
than  flesh  and  blood  can  long  endure.  It  is  certain  that 
before  the  middle  of  August  at  any  rate — for  are  not  the 
grouse  awaiting  their  doom 't — the  Houses  will  be  up, 
and  if  Members  are  to  labour  from  noon  till  midnight 
they  desire  to  have  some  assurance  that  their  pains  will 
not  have  been  bestowed  in  vain.  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  pressure  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  on  Monday  last  by  Lord  Hartington.  The 
studied  ambiguity  of  the  Premier’s  answer  is  known 
to  have  excited  much  dissatisfaction  among  his  own  fol¬ 
lowers.  He  refused  to  indicate  which  of  the  Government 
Bills  now  on  the  notice-paper — and  of  these  there  were 
on  Monday  last  no  less  than  forty-five — he  •  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  through,  and  which  ho  was  prepared  to 
sacrifice,  and  ho  charged  Lord  Hartington  with  wishing 
to  surrender  portions  of  public  business  in  “  a  harum- 
scarum  manner.”  This  refusal  was  qualified  only  by  an 
intimation  that  the  Agricultural  lloldings  Bill  would 
receive  the  first  attention  of  the  Government,  and  after 
that  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.  But  by  Thursday 
night  Mr.  Disraeli  had  changed  his  mind.  He  saw  no 
possibility  of  passing  the  ^lerchant  Shipping  Bill  after 
the  completion  of  the  discussion  on  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill,  and  he  announced  his  intention  of  with¬ 
drawing  the  former,  concentrating  the  remaining  energies 
of  Parliament  on  the  Judicature  and  Land  Transfer 
Bills,  and  winding  up  the  busine.ss  about  August  10. 
This  announcement  unfortunately  ])recipitated  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  passion  in  ^Ir.  Plimsoll  for  which  there  was 
abundant  excuse,  but  on  which  it  is  as  useless  as  it 
would  be  ]»ainful  to  dwell.  The  House  of  C’ommons 
■was  moved  as  it  rarely  is,  and  though  some  indignation 
was  felt  at  the  breacli  of  sound  and  reasonable  conven¬ 
tions  into  which  ^Ir.  Plimsoll  was  betrayed  by  his 
ungovernable  excitement,  the  mood  of  the  House  was 
one  of  tolersince  towards  the  offender  mingled  with 
impatience  of  the  provocation.  For  it  seems  now  to  bo 
perfectly  clear  that  the  sacrifice  of  many  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  measures  is  duo  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s  incapacity  for 
managing  public  business.  The  Prime  Minister,  with 
some  qualities  that  tend  to  make  him  a  power 
in  Parliament,  is  deficient  in  that  faculty  of 
prevision  which  all  great  Parliamentary  ^Ministers  have 
possessed.  He  is  altogether  unable  to  see  possibilities 
of  opposition  ahead,  and  so  ho  cannot  make  anything 
like  an  adequate  conjecture  of  the  time  that  will  be 
occu])ied  in  the  j)rogress  of  a  particular  measure.  If  it 
be  difficult  to  drive  three  omnibuses  abreast  through 
Temple  Bar,  what  are  wo  to  say  of  the  difficulties  of  a 
short-sighted  man  who  undertakes  to  pilot  a  whole  train 
of  a  dozen  waggons  or  more,  and  losing  sight  of  the 
first  long  ere  he  has  caught  sight  of  the  last  ?  Such  is 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  fate.  He  has  no  capacity  for  co-ordinating 
public  business  in  his  mind.  He  takes  up,  or  perhaps 
wo  should  bo  more  correct  in  saying  he  allows  his  col¬ 
leagues  to  take  up,  a  Bill  and  to  spend  a  couple  of 
nights,  or  perhaps  a  week,  over  it.  Then  another  sub¬ 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  BILL. 

There  has  been  an  ingenious  and  courageous  attempt 
made  to  improve  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill.  We 
are  not,  however,  able  to  chronicle  success,  and  we  must 
reconcile  ourselves  to  seeing  the  Bill  become  law  with 
all  the  insipidity  with  which  it  was  presented.  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  met  every  amendment  of  more  than  verbal 
importance  with  uncompromising  resistance.  He  has 
hurried  on  the  Bill,  which  has  galloped  through  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  its  receiving  a  place 
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in  the  Statutes  at  Large,  where  it  will  be  one  of  the 
feeblest  of  the  late  additions.  It  occurred  to  Mr. 
Barclay  that  a  compromise  such  as  would  recommend 
itself  to  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  measure,  and 
might  detach  a  few,  could  be  formed.  He  proposed  to 
sink  for  a  time  a  large  portion  of  the  Bill,  and, 
utilising,  various  admissions,  he  suggested  that 
in  the  meantime  all  parties  should  agree  to 
legislate  only  with  respect  to  improvements  of  a 
transitory  character — tenants’  improvements  properly 
so  called — and  to  provide  that  they  be  imperative  in  all 
cases.  He  did  not  succeed  in  dividing  the  Government, 
and  only  one  Conservative  voted  in  favour  of  the 
amendment.  But  he  did  succeed  in  dividing  the  Libe¬ 
ral  Opposition ;  for  while  the  majority  of  them  either 
did  not  vote  at  all,  or  went  into  the  lobby  with  the 
minoiity,  four  Members  of  the  late  Government  voted 
with  the  seventy-six.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
amendment  was  not  carried.  It  would  have  effected  an 
important  and  valuable  reform  from  which  there  need  be 
hereafter  no  retreat.  It  met  in  a  conciliatory  spirit 
objections  natural,  if  not  perfectly  defensible,  Avhich  are 
entertained  by  landowners  to  the  power  of  binding  them 
to  compensate  a  tenant  for  improvements  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  order.  There  would  have  been  no  excuse  for 
alleging  that  the  amendment  proposed  to  take  out  of 
the  hands  of  landowners  the  control  of  their  property. 
But  excited  by  Mr.  Disraeli’s  clever  misrepresentations, 
the  House  summarily  rejected  it.  With  the  loss  of  this 
amendment  all  chance  of  producing  a  really  useful 
measure  disappeared.  It  was  indeed  plain  that 
the  Government  had  resolved  to  pass  something 
which  might  be  called  an  Agricultural  Holdings 
Bill.  Their  supporters  -  met  on  Thursday,  and 
it  was  decided  to  make  all  sacrifices — even  to  throw 
over  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act — in  order  to  pass 
some  form  of  words  which  might  bo  described  as  a 
settlement  of  tenant-right.  But  what  was  to  be  the 
nature  of  the  measure,  what  amendments  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  were  to  be  accepted,  had  not  been  determined. 
When  pressed  to  explain  his  iutention.s,  Mr.  Disraeli 
fenced  with  his  interrogators  ;  and  it  was  obvious  that 
for  a  time  it  was  a  little  uncertain  to  those  who  had  the 
carriage  of  the  Bill  what  they  would  make  of  it.  There 
were  internal  dissensions  and  conflicting  influences 
acting  upon  the  Government.  On  Tuesday  they  had 
lost  their  reckoning,  and  did  not  know  what  port  they 
were  making  for.  Their  demeanour  exactly  corresponded 
to  that  of  PunclCs  listless  puzzled  swell  who  wished  to 
take  “  the  last  train  to  somewhere.” 

We  eonfess  that  we  should  have  seen  with  small  re¬ 
gret  the  adoption  of  Sir  George  Jenkinson’s  proposal  to 
remove  from  the  scope  of  the  Bill  all  tenancies  respect¬ 
ing  which  there  existed  any  written  agreements.  It 
would  have  fully  gratified  Mr.  Henley  and  many  others 
whose  idea  of  legislation  is  to  let  things  alone.  It  was 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bill,  and  would 
have  only  carried  it  out  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Mr. 
Waddy’s  proposal  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
all  clauses  in  the  Bill  from  3  to  46  was  not  a  joke,  as 
it  might  seem  to  outsiders ;  it  was  a  proposition  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the  House  in 
observing  the  uncertainty  of  the  Government  as 
to  whether  they  should  not  assent  to  Sir  George 
Jenkinson’s  proposal,  and  at  once  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  put  four-fifths  of  the  soil  of  England 
outside  the  measure.  Some  little  changes  have  been 
made  in  Committee.  For  instance,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  substitute  four  for  three  classes 
of  improvements,  and  to  accept  Mr.  Chaplin’s  sugges¬ 
tion  that  manures  and  feeding  stuffs  should  occupy 
different  categories.  But  in  all  important  respects  the 
measure  appears  likely  to  quit  Committee  in  much  the 
same  shape  as  when  it  entered.  Some  alterations  it  is 
highly  likely  there  will  be,  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
Government  are  subjected  to  much  secret  pressure  from 
their  supporters,  who  are  anxious  that  no  agrarian 
poison  shall  get  into  the  Bill ;  but  the  future  changes 
are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  improvements. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bill  is  rfegarded  by 


those  whom  it  most  concerns  with  supreme  indifference. 
The  various  Farmers’  Clubs  that  have  expressed  their 
desire  for  legislation  have  now  dropped  the  subject. 
They  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  useless  to  hope  for  any 
substantial  concession  from  the  Government  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  mood.  If  they  ever  were  credulous  enough  to 
entertain  hopes  of  this  character,  they  are  abandoned. 
The  truth  is  that  effectual  legislation  with  respect  to 
our  land  demands  sacrifices  which  are  not  to  be  looked 
for.  It  presupposes  the  abdication  by  the  landlord  of 
some  of  his  privileges.  It  requires  that  he  shall  step 
out  of  that  monarchical  sphere  in  which  he  is  placed. 
It  means  that  his  tenantry  shall  be  to  some  extent  eman¬ 
cipated  from  his  control,  and,  altogether,  any  effectual  laud 
reform  would  make  the  English  squire  a  much  less  im¬ 
portant  personage  than  he  now  is.  It  is  idle  to  expect  that 
anyclass  of  men  will  of  themselves,  and  without  pressure, 
make  concessions  of  this  nature.  It  is  barely  in  human 
nature  tliat  an  assembly  composed  largely  of  territorial 
potentates  would  vote  away  any  of  the  substantial  privi¬ 
leges  of  their  class.  They  may,  indeed,  appear  to  make  sub¬ 
stantial,  showy  concessions.  But  it  would  be  generosity 
of  a  character  such  as  English  politics  rarely  exemplify 
to  go  beyond  appearances,  and  to  alter  the  law  so  as  to 
deteriorate  the  position  of  an  English  landlord.  We  are 
afraid  that  a  voluntary  sacrifice  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  English  landlords  must  be  dealt  with  as  other 
privileged  classes  have  been  dealt  with.  They  must 
be  driven  or  squeezed.  In  the  absence  of  an  inner  impulse, 
outside  pressure  must  gently  push  them  along 
the  paths  of  political  virtue.  From  what  quarter  this 
pressure  is  to  proceed  Ave  confess  that  we  do  not  see. 
Our  farmers  are  as  yet  mere  babes  in  politics.  They 
have  not  acquired  any  consciousness  of  their  power  in 
the  State,  and  few  of  them  have  carried  their  thoughts 
beyond  the  fringe  of  the  sublet  which  it  should  be  their 
business,  one  would  think,  to  study.  Both  in  England 
and  Scotland  they  are  content,  Avhen  they  do  dare  to 
lift  their  voices,  to  demand  only  the  rectification  of  some 
minute  grievance.  As  to  the  farm  labourei’s,  their 
assistance  in  the  struggle  might  be  valuable  if  they 
possessed  some  share  of  political  power.  But  they  are 
nullities  in  the  State,  with  as  little  influence  as  the 
horses  they  drive.  They  are  likely  to  continue  so 
for  many  a  day  to  come,  and  we  cannot  calculate 
upon  their  aid  in  the  matter.  The  middle  classes,  as  a 
rule,  feel  small  interest  in  the  subject ;  they  have  not 
yet  awoke  to  the  perception  that  all  the  questions 
relating  to  the  conditions  of  land  tenure  vitally  affect 
the  whole  community.  They  will  persist  in  refusing  to 
believe  that  their  tenure  seriously  injures  them.  We  see 
nowhere  signs  of  the  immediate  maturity  of  that  public 
opinion  which  will  compel  Parliament  to  legislate  deci¬ 
dedly  ;  but  until  this  is  forthcoming  there  is  small  hope 
of  our  Avitnessing  anything  but  little  Bills,  satisfying 
only  to  little  minds.  No  doubt  the  Bill  will  figure 
among  the  chief  legislative  feats  of  the  Session,  and 
it  Avill  be  not  a  little  humiliating  that  the 
Legislature  has  spent  weeks  and  sacrificed  several 
really  useful  measures  only  to  produce  what  is  really 
the  ghost  of  a  measure.  We  must  avow  that  we  share 
Mr.  Henley’s  regret  that  the  subject  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  Government.  In  the  interest  of  land  reform 
we  should  have  preferred  to  see  it  scouted  or  neglected 
rather  than  there  should  be  passed  a  measure  Avhich 
settles  nothing,  throws  old  arrangements  out  of  gear, 
tempts  landowners  to  resort  to  revaluations,  and  wliich 
will  injure  some  without  benefitting  anybody.  There 
are  worse  enemies  of  the  reformer  than  open  resistance. 
His  most  dangerous  foe  is  one  who  disguises  himself 
as  a  friend,  and  who,  under  the  cloak  of  friendship, 
works  mischief.  It  is  this  sort  of  enemy  which  we 
see  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill. 


FREE  TRADERS  AFTER  DINNER. 

There  is  a  little  incongruity  in  the  annual  feasting  at 
Greenwich  through  which  the  Cobden  Club  testifies  of 
its  devotion  to  the  aims  identified  with  the  career  of  the 
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treaties  with  England  are  on  the  point  of  expiring  and 
are  threatened  by  a  powerful  combination  of  Protec¬ 
tionist  interests,  a  compliment  to  M.  Michel  Chevalier, 
who  is  fighting  the  battle  of  Free  Trade  so  stoutly 
against  the  prejudices  of  Frenchmen,  is  as  well  timed 
as  it  is  well  deserved.  But  has  the  spokesman  of  Eng¬ 
land,  of  English  Free  Traders,  nothing  to  say  about  the 
coming  struggle  except  to  express  a  hope  that  M.  Che¬ 
valier  will  fight  our  battles  for  us  ?  Lord  Hartington’s 
valuable  coutribution  to  the  argument  was  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  to  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  we  owed  our 
indifference  to  the  prospects  of  a  wet  summer  and  a 
deficient  harvest.  We  do  not  see  how  this  illustration  of 
the  advantages  of  a  cheap  and  free  importation  of  food 
is  likely  to  convince  countries  where  Protectionism  is 
the  cre^,  not  of  landowners  and  farmers,  but  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  their  workmen. 

The  fact  is  that  we  must  realise  the  difference  between 
the  phase  of  the  Free  Trade  problem,  with  which  Cobden 
and  his  fellow-workers  had  to  deal,  and  that  which  con¬ 
fronts  us  now.  It  is  no  use  to  repeat  Cobden’s  ail¬ 
ments  verhatirrif  or  to  quote  his  conclusions  as  if  they 
were  self-evident  and  unmistakably  applicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  France,  or  Austria,  or  the  United 
States.  M.  Chevalier  plainly  intimated  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  faith  in  the  progressive  force  of  Free  Trade, 
he  did  not  believe  the  commercial  treaties  in  Europe 
would  be  renewed  on  a  liberal  basis  without  a  severe 
struggle,  in  which  every  inch  of  ground  would  have  to 
be  disputed.  Can  those  who  take  Cobden’s  name  do 
nothing  in  such  a  contest  except  cry  out  watchwords 
that  have  little  or  no  meaning  for  those  to  whom  they 
are  addressed  ?  France  does  not  stand  alone  in  an 
attitude  of  doubt ;  Austria  also  has  her  Protectionists, 
who  would  willingly  recede  from  the  position  of  the 
commercial  treaty  with  England.  Baron  von  Kiibeck, 
like  M.  Chevalier,  called  for  assistance  against  the  Pro¬ 
tectionist  attack.  “  He  had,”  he  said,  “  to  confess  that 
the  commercial  treaty  between  England  and  Austro- 
Hungary,  and  especially  the  supplementary  convention 
of  1860,  obtained  little  sympathy  among  Austrian  textile 
manufacturers.  They  seemed  to  overlook  the  true 
causes  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of  industry  among 
them  by  attributing  it  to  the  treaties  with  England  and 
other  Powers.”  Greneral  McDowell,  who  spoke  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  thought  that  “  there  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  ;  ”  and  Mr.  Leake,  a 
prominent  politician  from  Western  Australia,  was  of 
opinion  that  “  the  question  was  not  altogether  free  from 
difficulties.”  These  two  latter  speakers  had  been  chal¬ 
lenged  by  Mr.  Forster  in  a  speech  which  evaded  the  real 
difficulties,  and  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  on 
a  more  fitting  occasion  the  Cobden  Club  would 
be  ready  to  work  against  them.  *  But  though  Mr. 
Forster  had  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  pressing  need 
of  making  a  stand  against  Protection  on  the  ground  of 
our  commercial  treaties  in  Europe,  he  had  an  enterprise 
to  suggest.  He  said: — “There  is  one  opportunity 
which  we  could  seize  if  we  would,  of  doing  good  botli 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  in  general — I  mean  the 
opportunity  we  English-speaking  peoples  have  of  esta¬ 
blishing  Free  Trade  among  ourselves.”  He  invited  the 
co-operation  of  Australians  and  Americans  in  the  task 
of  abolishing  custom-houses  among  English-speaking 
people,  and  he  got  the  answer  we  have  noticed  from 
General  McDowell  and  Mr.  Leake.  It  seemed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  Mr.  Forster  that  he  had  to  make  some  excuse 
for  a  suggestion  which  could  have  no  immediately 
practical  issue.  “  I  shall  be  told,”  he  said,  “  that  this 
is  a  dream — such  a  dream  as  could  only  be  dreamed  after 
dinner.  But  remember  this  :  dreams  are  not  impossible 
nowadays  in  ^free  country.  Directly  the  sentiment  of 
the  country  becomes  convinced,  what  appeared  before 
to  be  wrong  and  foolish  becomes  immediately  right; 
and,  however  wrong  and  foolish  my  expectation  may 
seem,  I  am  confident  that  it  will  prove  right,  and  that  it 
will  be  realised.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  those  dreams  of 
the  present  which  are  the  shadows  of  the  future.” 

No  one  wishes  to  deprive  Mr.  Forster  of  his  privilege 
of  dreaming,  but  we  feel  assured  that  when  there  is 


stetesman  whose  name  it  has  taken.  The  political  uses 
of  eating  and  drinking  have  been  so  firmly  established 
in  this  country  that  we  should  not  take  the  trouble  to 
censure  the  Cobden  Club  for  maintaining  its  existence 
by  these  primitive  means  if  it  proposed  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  clique  of  politicians  bound  together  only  by 
their  respect  for  a  political  name.  But  the  Club  claims 
to  be  much  more  than  this,  and  in  truth  no  one  would 
have  felt  a  deeper  scorn  than  Cobden  for  the  position  of 
eponymus  to  a  petty  party.  The  great  Free  Trader  was 
absolutely  without  vanity,  and  his  simple  nature  would 
have  revolted  from  the  notion  of  making  his  memory  a 
commonplace  flag  of  party  battles.  His  work  in  life 
was  very  plain,  straightforward,  and  fruitful  in  results 
which  no  one  could  pretend  to  misunderstand,  but  when 
it  was  done  it  was  done,  as  Cobden  himself  would  have 
at  once  admitted.  No  periodical  effusions  of  after- 
dinner  rhetoric  can  make  that  pure  fame  .brighter. 
But  Cobden  perhaps  would  not  have  objected  to  the  use 
of  his  name,  even  as  the  badge  of  an  organisation,  if  he 
had  been  assured  that  solid  labours  were  to  be  achieved 
by  its  means.  This  assurance  we  had  at  the  outset 
from  the  Cobden  Club.  We  were  told  that  the  Club  was 
resolved  to  nail  its  flag  to  the  mast  and  to  fight  for 
Cobden’s  principles,  under  the  shadow  of  Cobden’s 
name,  until  those  principles  had  been  carried  to  a  com¬ 
plete  and  final  triumph.  Nor  have  these  promises  been 
altogether  forgotten.  Cobden’s  principles  as  well  as 
Cobden’s  name  are  flourished  in  the  mottoes  of  the  Club 
and  in  the  speeches  at  the  annual  dinner.  Some  service 
is  done  too,  we  are  free  to  acknowledge,  by  the 
publication,  at  the  cost  of  the  Club,  of  essays  on 
questions  connected  with  Free  Trade,  and  several 
volumes  of  these  have,  at  a  high  price,  appeared  and 
disappeared  in  the  bookish  world  within  the  past  half- 
dozen  years.  But  it  is  no  injustice  to  these  productions 
to  say  that  they  have  had  very  little  if  any  influence  on 
the  progress  of  Free  Trade  principles,  much  less  indeed 
than  they  would  probably  have  had  if  they  had  been 
published  in  books  or  periodicals  not  affiche  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  party  badge.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
energies  of  the  Club  has  been  expended  upon  the  annual 
banquets  and  speeches,  and  we  are  compelled  to  say 
that  this  expenditure  of  force  is  growing  less  and  less 
satisfactory.  It  may  be  that  the  Cobden  Club  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  nothing  remains  to  be  done  for  Free  Trade  in 
this  country,  that  no  popular  propaganda  needs  to  be 
attempted.  But  it  is  confessed  that  this  country  is  an 
exception,  and  that  all  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  the  remainder  of  the  British  Empire,  the  battle 
for  liberty  of  commerce  has  still  to  be  fought.  It  is  not 
impertinent  to  ask  whether  the  Cobden  Club  can  do 
nothing  better  for  the  good  cause  than  make  speeches 
at  the  Ship  Hotel,  Greenwich,  and  bestow  gold  medals 
on  illustrious  labourers  for  Free  Trade. 

Wo  must  not  undervalue  speeches,  even  after-dinner 
speeches,  though  we  fancy  very  little  of  the  solid  business 
of  argument,  in  the  days  when  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League  hammered  home-truths  into  the  heads  of  English¬ 
men  by  sheer  brutality  of  common  sense,  was  transacted 
“  across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine.”  But  if  speeches  are 
to  be  made  under  the  shelter  of  Cohden’s  name,  and 
of  Cobden’s  principles,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
they  shall  be  up  to  the  level  of  the  occasion.  Year 
after  year  the  war-notes  of  the  Cobden  Club  have 
dwindled  to  a  feebler  piping,  till  last  week  Lord  Hart- 
ington  and  Mr.  Forster  reached  the  climax  of  depress¬ 
ing  platitude.  It  is  impossible  to  blame  Lord  Harting- 
ton ;  nature  did  not  intend  him  for  a  logician ;  his 
easy-going  intellect  was  spared  the  pain  of  attempting 
to  follow  Cobden’s  close  reasonings  in  the  time  when 
Free  Trade  was  not  talked  about  but  argued  out.  But 
though  the  noble  Marquis  is  the  nominal  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  his  rank  surely  gave  him  no  claim  to  bo  put 
forward  as  the  spokesman  of  Cobden’s  principles  and 
the  expounder  of  the  policy  that  the  present  generation 
of  Englishmen  has  inherited  from  Cobden.  At  any 
rate,  no  weaker  note  could  have  been  uttered  than  that 
of  Lord  Hartiugton’s  speech.  At  a  time  when  both  in 
France  and  in  other  European  countries  the  commercial 
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practical  work  to  be  done  the  time  that  the  Cobden 
Club  spends  in  such  dreams  is  worse  than  wasted.  Cob¬ 
den  was  no  dreamer  of  dreams;  if  he  had  been  his 
career  would  now  be  forgotten. 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  TEST. 

The  relative  density  of  the  educational  ignorance 
prevailing  in  different  parts  of  England  is  well  gauged 
in  a  recently  published  Parliamentary  Return,  giving 
the  percentages  of  men  and  women  who  signed  the 
marriage  register  with  marks  from  1866  to  1872. 
Taking  the  several  divisions  of  England,  the  Metro¬ 
politan — including  parts  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and 
Kent — figures  with  percentages  of  9’1  men  and  14*5 
women  unable  to  write,  being  the  lowest  in  the  entire 
list.  Next  comes  the  South-Eastern,  comprising  parts 
of  Surrey  and  Kent,  and  all  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and 
Berkshire.  Here  the  percentages  are  1 7  for  men  and 
14*6  for  women,  being  one  of  the  instances  where  the 
latter  show  more  learning  than  the  former.  In  the 
South  Midland,  containing  part  of  Middlesex  and 
all  Hertfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Northamptonshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Bedfordshire,  and 
Cambridgeshire,  the  percentage  for  men  is  24*4  and 
for  women  23*5,  showing  a  very  near  equality  of 
educational  attainments  between  the  sexes.  But  in 
the  Eastern  division,  including  Essex,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk,  the  female  portion  of  the  community 
appear  to  comparative  advantage,  their  figure  being 
22*6  against  28*8  for  the  men.  In  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  Somerset,  which  together  make  up  the 
South-Western  division,  21*1  per  cent,  of  men  and  22*4  of 
women  could  not  write  their  names ;  while  in  the  West 
Midland,  comprising  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire, 
Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Warwick¬ 
shire,  the  masculine  percentage  is  26*9  and  the  femi¬ 
nine  31*9.  Less  educational  deficiency  displays  itself  in 
the  North  Midland  division,  the  figures  for  Leicestershire, 
Rutland,  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Derby¬ 
shire  jointly  being  20*6  for  men  and  25*4  for  women. 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire — the  North-Western  division 
— show  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  two  sexes,  the  percentage  for  men  being 
only  21*4  against  39*9  for  women.  Much  the  same  dis¬ 
parity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Yorkshire — a  division 
to  itself — where  the  respective  figures  are  19*3  and  33*5  ; 
while  the  Northern  division,  comprising  Durham, 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland  fol¬ 
lows  suit  with  a  percentage  of  19*3  for  males 
and  30*4  for  females.  In  Wales,  however,  both 
sexes  display  an  exceptional  lack  of  education,  no 
less  than  31*2  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  44*8  of  the 
women  being  unable  to  sign  their  marriage  registers. 
As  the  mean  average  for  cdl  England  is  given  at  20*2 
per  cent,  of  males  and  27*8  for  females,  it  would  seem 
that  feminine  education  is  more  neglected  than  mascu¬ 
line.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties,  Lancashire  appearing  with  a  percentage  of  41*0 
uneducated  women  against  21*5  men,  or  nearly  double 
the  former;  while  in  Northumberland  the  figures  are 
respectively  24*6  and  14*4,  and  in  Cumberland  27*7  and 
16*8.  Passing  from  the  table  giving  these  general 
details  to  the  one  dealing  separately  with  districts  con¬ 
taining  Parliamentary  boroughs,  the  percentages  are 
18*9  for  men  and  28*4  for  women,  being  slightly  below 
the  average  of  all  England  in  both  cases.  On  the 
other  hand,  districts  not  containing  such  boroughs  show 
greater  density  of  educational  ignorance  among  the 
men  and  less  among  the  women  than  the  general  aver- 
a^,  the  figures  being  24*0  and  26*0  respectively. 
Hence,  while  the  male  inhabitants  of«  districts  con¬ 
taining  Parliamentary  boroughs  are  better  edu¬ 
cated  than  their  class  in  other  districts,  exactly 
the  reverse  is  the  case  in  regard  to  women.  This 
being  established  beyond  dispute,  two  interesting 
questions  arise.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact  that,  in  districts  where  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  possessing  votes  is  comparatively  large,  their 
average  educational  attainments  are  greater  than  in  divi¬ 


sions  where  the  suffrage  remains  restricted.  Secondly, 
why  should  women  living  in  districts  containing 
parliamentary  boroughs  show  so  much  more  want  of 
education  than  the  men  ?  When  they  reside  in  parts 
not  possessing  such  boroughs,  there  is  very  little  edu¬ 
cational  disparity  between  the  sexes,  the  figure  for 
males  being  24  and  for  women  26,  or  a  difference  of 
2  per  cent.  But  under  the  influence  of  town  associa¬ 
tions,  the  percentage  for  men  falls  to  18*9,  while  that 
for  women  rises  to  28*4,  being  a  difference  of  9*5  per 
cent.  It  would  of  course  be  rash  to  generalise  from 
this  fact  that  the  increased  educational  attainments  of 
men  in  such  districts  are  entirely  due  to  the  wider 
distribution  of  the  suffrage.  Other  causes  may  be  at 
work  to  produce  the  result,  especially  the  necessity  that 
even  the  lowest  class  of  workmen  find  in  towns  of 
acquiring  the  elements  of  education.  Yet,  after  allow¬ 
ance  has  been  made  for  the  operation  of  such  causes,  there 
appear  some  grounds  for  inferring  that  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  is  in  itself  an  educational  influence,  stimulating 
those  possessing  it  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  learning. 
Except  by  giving  a  certain  amount  of  weight  to  this 
theory,  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the  somewhat 
anomalous  facts  brought  into  light  in  this  return.  But 
if  it  be  granted  that  the  gift  of  the  suffrage  tends  to 
stimulate  the  acquisition  of  education  by  the  working- 
classes,  then  it  becomes  easy  to  see  why  men  in  borough 
districts  should  show  more  signs  of  learning  than  their 
brethren  in  the  purely  country  parts,  while  women  in 
both  cases  remain  on  much  the  same  educational  foot¬ 
ing.  As  the  question  of  granting  the  suffrage  to  female 
householders  is  certain  to  bo  heard  again  next  Session, 
we  would  commend  the  Return  in  question  to  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  movement.  Perhaps  searching  inquiry 
might  establish  the  fact  that  the  right  to  vote  does  stimu¬ 
late  those  who  exercise  it  to  the  acquisition  of  learning. 

At  present  it  is  only  possible  to  suggest  that  the 
above-quoted  statistics  dimly  point  to  some  such  in¬ 
ference.  Were  it  proved,  those  who  are  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  weaker  sex  would  find  a  very  serviceable 
weapon  ready  for  their  hands,  since  the  most  determined 
opponent  of  women’s  rights  could  not  argue  against  their 
claims  to  an  equality  of  education. 

THE  BYRON  MEMORIAL. 

There  is  !  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
advisability  of  erecting  monuments  to  the  dead  that  enthusiasm 
in  any  particular  case  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  The  whole 
subject  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  debate.  Those  who  would 
most  desire  to  do  honour  to  genius  are  in  some  doubt  as  to  the 
fitness  of  the  means.  They  are  compelled,  in  the  first  place, 
to  observe  that  a  monument  is  not  a  distinction,  and  they  are 
conscious  that  in  putting  up  a  statue  to  their  hero  they  run  the 
danger  of  impliedly  admitting  that  his  fame  requires  manu¬ 
facture.  Looking  around  on  the  monuments  we  already  pos¬ 
sess,  the  difficulty  of  adding  to  their  number  becomes 
evident.  If  the  man  to  be  honoured  is  a  man  of  genius, 
how  is  his  monument  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
designed  to  commemorate  the  commonplace.  How  are 
we  to  restore  proportion  and  harmony  in  these  matters  at  a 
time  when  every  man  can  have  a  monument,  and  the  richest 
can  have  the  best  ?  For  instance,  it  is  very  probable  that 
everyone  but  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  Byron  a  greater  man  than 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  but  how  is  this  fact  to  be  established 
monumentally  ?  Shelley  was,  all  things  considered,  of  a 
higher  type  of  genius  than  the  late  Mr.  Peabody,  but  the 
London  youth  who  should  measure  bis  heroes  by  statues 
would  neyer  become  aware  of  Shelley’s  existence,  though  Mr. 
Peabody,  like  the  poor  he  benefited,  will  be  always  with  us  in 
the  bronze  effigy  surrounded  by  spiked  railings  in  the  City. 
Here  lies  the  strong  preliminary  objection  to  all  schemes  of 
showing  respect  by  the  monumental  method.  There  is  order 
and  proportion  in  the  world  of  the  dead ;  there  is  something 
like  order  in  the  world  of  the  liying ;  but  in  this  world  of 
monuments  all  is  confused  and  notesque. 

It  presents  no  fair  image  of  what  the  liying  world  has 
possessed  of  greatness  or  nobility.  It  is  peopled  by  monstrous 
shapes  that  turn  all  our  preconceived  judgments  to  ridicule. 
They  who  were  pigmies  in  their  lifetime  have  become  giants, 
and  the  giants  of  the  actual  world  are  reduced  to  a  dwarfea 
and  deformed  stature.  Bobus,  the  pork  butcher,  is  found  to 
a  greater  man  than  the  poet  who  charmed  Europe  with  hia 
voice.  We  look  around  tor  mat  men  remembered,  but  they 
are  not  here.  If  we  ask  for  Keats  we  are  shown  a  prince  who 
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has  pained  a  monument  because  he  was  bad ;  and  when  we  seek 
for  Byron  we  are  introduced  to  another  prince  who  has  Ruined  a 
monument  because  be  was  good.  The  truth  is  that  this  world  of 
monuments  is  like  the  phantasy  of  a  Midsummer  dream. 
Everything  is  unexpected,  grotesque,  and  confused.  The  true 
and  sane  order  of  things  is  reversed  ;  the  great  and  the  little 
have  changed  places,  and  Bottom  the  weaver  is  at  the  top. 

In  this  state  of  things  men  who  love  their  hero  hesitate  to 
thrust  him  into  this  topsy-turvy  world  of  monuments.  If  he  is 
truly  great  he  does  not  need  any  aids  to  immortality,  and 
therefore  the  monument,  if  it  is  to  have  any  fitness  at  all, 
must  be  in  some  sense  a  measure  of  general  applause. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  Byron  can 
do  very  well  without  the  statue  that  is  to  be  erected 
in  his  honour.  Whatever  the  intrinsic  value  of  his 
work  in  poetrj',  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
verdict  of  a  public  meeting,  he  possessed  a  rare  personality 
memorable  not  only  in  England  but  in  Europe.  Ilis  fame,  it 
may  be  safely  said,  will  not  die ;  and  it  is  therefore  rather  our 
own  reputation  than  Byron’s  that  is  now  to  be  chiefly  con¬ 
sidered.  If  we  determine  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  poet, 
it  will  be  judged  by  after  ages  not  so  much  as  a  record  of 
Byron’s  fame  but  as  a  witness  to  our  appreciation  of  his  work. 
It  therefore  behoves  us  to  see  for  our  own  sakes  that  whatever 
is  done  is  done  well,  for  we  may  be  assured  that  we  shall  be 
•doing  ourselves,  and  not  the  poet,  an  injury  if  the  monu¬ 
ment  is  unfit  or  inadequate,  ^o  far  we  think  Mr.  Austin 
has  well  said  that  unless  our  schemes  are  ambitious 
it  would  have  been  better  never  to  have  brought 
Byron’s  name  into  question.  By  this  we  do  not  mean 
that  Byron  should  have  a  kind  of  repeated  Albert  Memorial — 
firstly,  because  the  Albert  Memorial  is  not  very  beautiful ;  and 
secondly,  because  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  this  kind  of 
lavishly  expensive  monument  is  to  be  reserved  for  men  who 
have  nut  been  remarkable.  But  a  statue  in  the  I’ark  facing 
IMccadilly,  according  to  Mr.  Austin’s  admirable  suggestion,  is 
certainly  the  least  that  can  be  decently  done.  A  scheme  that 
is  promoted  by  a  Prime  Minister  could  scarcely  fall  short  of  so 
much  as  that;  and  although  it  is  probable  that  the  statue  will 
not  be  a  first-rate  specimen  of  Art,  yet  it  is  better  that  we 
should  persist  in  e.xperiment  until  perhaps  some  day  may 
arrive  when  we  shall  be  able  to  honour  a  great  man  in  a 
manner  honourable  also  to  Art. 

Of  all  the  poets  of  this  century  Byron  is  certainly  the  most 
eminently  tit  to  be  the  subject  of  a  popular  memorial.  Ilis 
genius  was  of  that  rare  order  that  at  once  attnicted  and  de¬ 
served  popularity,  and  his  art  is  so  undeniably  great  of  its 
kind  that  all  its  limitations  and  failures  were  insufficient  to 
destroy  its  efl’ect.  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  of  some  tendency  on  the 
part  of  poetasters  to  decry  Byron’s  fame,  but  we  doubt  whether 
the  reproach  was  just.  Mr.  Browning  is  understood  to  have 
an  imperfect  sympathy  with  Byron,  but  Mr.  Browning  is  not 
a  poetaster ;  and  with  that  exception  it  may  be  said  that  Byron  , 
has  received  full  honour  from  his  fellows.  That  as  time  goes 
on  there  will  be  an  increasing  tendency  to  measure  his  poetry 
by  a  purely  artistic  standard,  and,  apart  from  the  circumstances 
of  his  romantic  career,  we  do  not  doubt,  nor  need  there  be 
much  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  will  probably  take  from 
Byron  a  part  of  the  fame  he  has  enjoyed.  But  the  essential 
power  of  nis  genius  is  not  likely  to  fail  at  all  with  time.  Ilis 
popular  influence  rests  upon  a  very  sure  foundation,  and  it  is 
not  by  any  means  dependent  upon  the  more  ambitious  efforts 
of  his  art.  One  of  a  great  group  of  lyric  poets,  he  stands  alone 
in  his  power  of  attracting  popular  feeling  to  sympathy  with 
his  own  personality.  Ilis  understanding  of  obvious  emotions 
was  so  ready  and  sincere  that  he  won  an  audience,  which  was 
denied  to  others  who  soared  higher  and  dived  deeper.  No 
other  poet  had  such  complete  command  of  the  common  passions 
of  the  world,  of  its  ordinary  joys  and  sorrows,  its  griefs  and  its 
wrongs.  Ilis  vision  was  not  profound,  but  it  was  wide — it 
never  penetrated  a  subject  but  it  grasped  all  the  more  effective 
truths  of  the  surface.  And  his  poetic  powers  were  just  of  the 
order  to  give  a  splendid  setting  to  these  superficial  truths,  lie 
could  handle  them  without  weariness,  and  his  rhetoric  was  never 
paralysed  by  the  sense  that  it  was  employed  upon  common¬ 
place  material.  At  a  time  when  lyric  poetry  was  a  new  birth, 
these  were  great  and  valuable  gifts.  A  loftier  and  more 
comple.x  personality  might  have  uttered  its  hopes  and  woes 
without  reaching  the  ears  or  hearts  of  the  people,  but  Byron’s 
hope.H  were  st)  simple,  his  woes  of  so  luanifeHt  a  kind,  that  in 
speaking  lor  himself  he  was  in  truth  speaking  for  the  masses. 
'I’he  revolt  against  umrality,  conducted  with  the  audacity  of  a 
man  who  knows  he  is  doing  a  wicked  thing,  is  in  itself  a 
highly  ]>opular  quality.  It  presents  a  glorious  image  to 
commonplace  minds,  who  contemplate  the  daring  and  the 
ruin  in  the  temper  of  tliose  who  like  to  watch  a  ship¬ 
wreck  from  the  shore.  Shelley’s  philosophic  denial  and 
breach  <»f  the  laws  of  conventional  morality  had  no  ele¬ 
ment  of  popular  attraetion.  It  lacked  the  reference  to 
a  inurul  st.-uidard  which  the  recital  of  Byron’s  sins  always 


supplied;  it  gave  no  hint  of  probable  repentance.  And  just 
as  this  simultaneous  acceptance  and  breach  of  the  rules  of 
ood  and  evil  attracted  the  masses,  so  Byron’s  acceptance  and 
reach  of  social  law  attracted  men  of  the  world.  In  both 
cases  the  poet  understood  and  even  acknowledged  the 
rules  he  was  outraging,  and  this  added  to  the  interest  of 
his  rebellion.  For  both  classes  of  readers  Byron  is  and 
will  remain  a  colossal  figure  cast  in  a  familiar  mould. 
The  order  of  his  mind,  its  sympathies  and  aspirations, 
its  temptations  and  delights,  are  scarcely  lifted  above 
commonplace,  but  the  district  in  which  his  passion  and  re¬ 
pentance  seek  utterance  is  so  large,  his  intellectual  power  in 
moulding  the  material  of  his  verse  so  astonishing,  that  the 
achievement  must  remain  in  its  kind  unapproached.  The 
antagonism  between  human  aspirations  and  human  surround¬ 
ings  which  Byron  perceived  and  interpreted,  though  obvious 
enough,  and  in  one  sense  superficial,  is  still  potent  and 
likely  to  remain  so.  The  moralities  of  the  world  and 
their  bondage  are  after  all  of  deeper  root  than  the 
philosophies  of  the  world  and  the  enfranchisement  they 
offer,  and  for  this  reason  a  poet  like  Byron  has  hold 
of  a  more  enduring  material  than  a  poet  like  Shelley.  The 
one  entered  a  protest,  and  not  the  deepest  or  most  noble  pro¬ 
test,  against  the  enslavement  of  things  as  they  are  ;  the  other 
thought  that  for  these  superficial  evils  there  was  a  practical 
remedy.  Shelley  was  not  sufficiently  a  man  of  the  world  to 
see  how  enduring  and  hard  to  break  is  the  custom  of  the 
world — he  thought  it  might  be  shattered  by  a  philosophy  ;  but 
Byron,  looking  neither  very  deep  nor  very  high,  was  always 
so  far  familiar  with  the  rigid  rules  of  life  as  to  be  just  conscious 
of  the  audacity  of  his  rebellion,  and  it  is  this  consciousness 
which  gives  effect  to  his  protest 


JOINT-STOCK  COMPANY  MORALITY. 

The  Courts  of  Equity  have  for  the  last  few  days  been 
occupied  with  a  series  of  more  than  usually  interesting  Joint- 
Stock  Company  cases.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
case  of  Sir  John  Hay,  which  may  be  taken  as  finally  and 
authoritatively  settling  the  law  on  the  subject  of  directorial 
qualification.  Sir  John  Hay,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  one 
of  tbe  directors  of  the  famous  Canadian  Oil  Wells  Corporation. 
His  connection  with  that  now  defunct  company  began,  of 
course,  with  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Longbottom,  by  whom  he 
was  at  once  asked  to  become  a  director.  Sir  John  was  a  little 
coy  at  first,  but,  upon  receiving  a  distinct  undertaking  from 
Longbottom  that  his  directorial  qualification  of  forty  fully 
paid-up  shares  would  be  provided  for  him  by  Mr.  Prince,  the 
vendor,  he  ultimately  consented  to  become  not  only  director 
but  chairman  of  tbe  undertaking.  It  was  at  first  arranged 
that  he  was  to  have  forty  of  the  paid-up  shares  which  Prince 
had  agreed  to  take  ns  part  of  the  purchase  money  directly 
transferred  to  him.  This,  however,  was,  upon  reflection,  not 
thought  advisable ;  and  accordingly  on  December  1,  1871, 
when  68,000/.  was  paid  by  the  directors  to  Longbottom  as  the 
balance  of  tbe  purchase  money  due  to  Prince,  Longbottom. 
then  and  there  handed  Sir  John  Hay  a  cheque  for  1,000/. 
This  cheque  Sir  John  paid  to  his  own  account,  and 
drew  against  it  the  next  day  in  behalf  of  the  Company 
for  payment  of  his  forty  shares.  When  the  Company  was 
wound  up  tbe  official  liquidator  raised  the  (question 
whether  this  payment  had  discharged  Sir  John  Hay’s  liability, 
and  whether  tbe  transaction  was  one  which  the  law  would 
recognise.  The  matter  accordingly  came  before  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  Malins,  who  expressed  himself  of  opinion  that  the 
1,000/.  paid  upon  Sir  John  Hay’s  shares  on  December  2,  1871, 
had  been  paid,  not  with  money  of  his  own,  but  with  money 
of  the  Company,  and  held  that  the  transaction  was  a  mere 
device,  which  left  Sir  John  Hay  still  liable  for  payment  of 
1,000/.  upon  his  own  shares.  Prom  this  decision  Sir  John 
Hay  has  appealed  to  the  Lords  Justices,  and  their  Lordships 
on  Tuesday  morning  dismissed  the  appeal  and  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  Vice-Chancellor.  According  to  Lord  Justice 
James  the  view  which  is  taken  by  Equity  of  a  director’s 
position  and  responsibility  is  simply  that  which  ought  to  be 
taken  by  every  honourable  and  upright  man.  As  director  it 
was  Sir  John  Hay’s  duty  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  share¬ 
holders,  who  were  the  vendees  of  the  concern ;  and  it  conse¬ 
quently  became  impossible  for  him  to  receive  a  gift  of  1,000/. 
from  Mr.  Prince,  the  vendor.  For  this  1,000/.,  accordingly,  he 
must  account  to  the  Company,  and  he  thus  still  remains  liable  in 
respect  of  the  forty  shares  for  which  he  signed  as  his  qualifica¬ 
tion.  “  It  appears,”  said  his  lordship,  “  that  certain  gentlemen  in 
America  were  minded  to  induce  the  English  public  to  buy 
for  a  very  large  sum  certain  oil  wells  and  plant  in  Canada, 
which  could  only  be  done  by  getting  up  a  joint-stock  com¬ 
pany  for  the  purpose.  In  this  state  of  things  these  gentlemen 
apply  to  a  body  of  English  gentlemen  of  position,  and  say  to 
them,  *  PretenJ  to  be  shareholders,  pretend  to  be  promoters, 
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pretend  to  have  made  a  contract  with  us,  and  invite  the  world 
to  join  you  as  shareholders,  and  invite  them  to  believe  that  you 
are  the  promoters  and  to  participate  with  you  in  the  contract 
which  you  will  pretend  you  have  made.  We  will  find  you  the 
shares,  we  will  indemnify  you  against  all  the  expenses,  we  will 
have  the  contract  made  by  ourselves  cut  and  dried  ready  for 
signature,  and  we  will  give  you  a  part  of  the  purchase- money 
which  we  are  to  receive  in  money  or  shares,  and,  besides  that, 
you  will  have  your  profits  as  directors  of  this  company.’  And 
that  body  of  English  gentlemen  consented  and  condescended  to 
become  the  hired  retainers  on  these  terms  of  some  unknown 
adventurers  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.”  Those 
who  are  interested  in  joint-stock  company  history  will 
do  well  to  compare  these  fearless  and  outspoken  re¬ 
marks  with  the  comparatively  feeble  and  thuid  sum¬ 
ming-up  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the  memorable 
trial  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  Meantime  we  may  at 
last  take  it  as  settled  that  a  director  is  accountable  to  his  share¬ 
holders  for  all  transactions  that  take  place  between  himself 
and  the  promoters — a  rule  of  law  which,  if  strictly  applied, 
will  no  doubt  have  a  very  salutary  effect, 
f  Between  Mr.  Crickmer’s  case  and  that  of  Sir  John  Hay 
there  is  this  much  in  common — that  each  shows  what  a  very 
dangerous  commodity  shares  are  with  which  to  meddle  unad¬ 
visedly.  It  appears  that  a  certain  Captain  Jemmett  had  some¬ 
how  or  other  got  a  concession  from  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  giving  him  the  monopoly  of  digging  for  guano  in  the 
Caribbean  Islands.  There  is,  it  would  now  seem,  no  guano  in 
the  Caribbean  Islands ;  and,  as  the  islands  themselves  belong 
to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  has  no  power  to  make  any 
concession  with  respect  to  them.  Perhaps  these  facts  were 
not  known  at  the  time,  for  a  company  was  started  to 
urchase  and  work  Captain  Jemmetvs  concession  for  the 
enefit  of  its  shareholders.  The  Memorandum  of  Asso¬ 
ciation  declared  the  capital  of  the  Company  to  consist 
of  25,000/.  in  2,500  shares  of  10/.  each ;  but  a  clause 
in  the  articles  provided  that  all  the  shares  should  be 
treated  as  fully  paid-up  shares.  In  other  words,  a  document 
was  issued  to  the  public  by  which  the  Company  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  a  sufficient  capital ;  while  by  another  docu¬ 
ment  the  directors  agreed  amongst  themselves  that  it  was  to 
have  no  capital  at  all.  In  this  state  of  affairs  a  certain  Mr. 
Crickiner  generously. came  forward  and  threw  himself  into  the 
breach.  On  the  strength  of  a  mortgage  of  its  goodwill  and 
interest  in  the  Jemmett  concession,  he  actually  lent  the 
Company  2,000/.  in  solid  money.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
however,  he  did  not  regard  the  concession  in  itself  as 
sufficient  security,  and  wishing  to  have  a  little  margin 
for  his  advance,  he  consented  to  become  the  transferee  of 
609  of  the  shares  which  it  had  pleased  the  directors  of  the 
Company  to  declare  fully  paid-up.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Crickmer’s  2,000/.  had  been  spent,  the  Company  came  to  grief ; 
and  the  necessary  result  was  an  application  on  the  part  of  the 
official  liquidator  to  place  Mr.  Crickmer  on  the  list  of  contribu¬ 
tories  in  respect  of  his  000  shares.  It  is  no  doubt  rather 
hard  on  a  man  who  has  taken  shares  by  way  of  a  collateral 
security  for  money  actually  advanced,  to  be  declared  liable  to 
the  Company  in  respect  of  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  evident  that  Mr.  Crickmer  had  taken  his  shares  with  full 
notice  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  them,  and  that  he  had 
deliberately  put  himself  in  the  position  of  a  mortgagee  who 
imagines  that  he  will  improve  his  security  by  joining  in  a 
deed  of  partnership  in  an  insolvent  business.  Nor  wa.s  this  all. 
He  had  evidently  been  also  under  the  impression  that  the 
articles  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  Caribbean  Company 
(Limited)  was  to  have  no  capital  at  all  would  be  binding  in 
his  behalf,  and  serve  to  protect  him  as  against  the  Company’s 
creditors.  He  took  his  shares,  in  other  words,  in  the  belief  that 
if  the  Company  floated  he  would  be  able  to  dispose  of  them  at 
a  premium,  and  if  it  failed  he  would  be  able  to  disclaim  any 
liability  whatever  with  regard  to  them,  on  the  pretext  that 
they  were  already  fully  paid-up.  It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that 
Equity  does  not  sanction  this  peculiar  view  of  limited  liability, 
and  that  a  gentleman  who  takes  shares  in  the  hope  of  their 
rising  must  be  prepared  to  abide  by  the  consequences  if  they 
fall,  in  spite  of  any  private  agreement  which  he  may  have 
made  to  the  contrary  effect.  At  the  same  time,  shareholders 
will  probably  find  a  certain  modicum  of  comfort  in  the  case  of 
Hooper  v.  the  East  Norfolk  Tramway  Company.  This  Com¬ 
pany  was  started  to  run  a  tramway  from  Norwich  to  somewhere 
else,  and  it  gave  out  its  capital  as  consisting  of  100,000/.,  in 
10,()00  shares  of  10/.  each.  Mr.  Hooper  took  50  of  these  shares, 
and  he  seems,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  to  have  been  the 
only  bond Jide  shareholder  in  the  whole  concern.  The  Com¬ 
pany,  having  no  one  upon  whom  to  draw  but  Mr.  Hooper, 
took  to  making  repeated  calls  upon  that  unhappy  gentleman 
in  respect  of  his  50  shares,  until  at  last  Mr.  Hooper,  finding 
that  he  was  in  efiect  the  only  shareholder  in  the  Company, 
that  the  tramway  was  never  likely  to  be  laid,  that  the  prospect 
of  a  dividend  was  loo  problematical  to  be  taken  into  senous 


account,  and  that  the  calls  which  were  made  upon  his  shares 
were  simply  being  applied  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Company,  filed  a  bill  against  the  Company 
praying  that  he  might  be  relieved  from  all  further  calls,  and 
that  the  money  paid  in  respect  of  his  part  calls  might  bo 
declared  due  to  him  from  the  Company  as  having  been  called 
in  under  false  pretences.  Vice-Chancellor  Malius,  before  whom 
the  case  came,  has  delivered  judgment  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Hooper’s  prayer,  on  the  broad  ground  that  a  Company  has  no 
right  to  make  a  call  upon  its  shareholders  unle.ss  it  sees  its 
way  to  bond  Jide  carry  out  the  purpo-ses  for  which  it  was  con¬ 
stituted.  Accordingly,  while  poor  Mr.  Crickmer  is  declared 
liable  to  the  official  liquidator  of  the  Caribbean  Company  in 
respect  of  shares  which  he  took  by  way  of  collateral  security 
for  money  actually  advanced,  the  Norwich  Tramway  Company 
is  c  coM/ru  ordered  to  pay  back  to  Mr.  Hooper  all  the  calls 
which  he  had  to  meet  upon  shares  which  he  took  in  the  hope 
of  disposing  of  them  at  profit.  Equity,  however,  as  a  rule 
works  substantial  justice,  and  we  believe  that  in  all  three  of 
the  coses  to  which  we  have  referred  the  decision  which 
has  been  given  is  in  accordance  with  ,the  true  rights 
of  the  case.  It  ivS  certainly  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  there 
are  Courts  in  wdiich  a  monetary  transaction  is  regarded  strictly 
upon  its  merits,  and  where  the  point  of  view  that  is  taken  by 
the  law  is  simply  that  which  any  honourable  man  w'ould  take 
According  to  the  strict  letter  of  Common  Law,  Sir  John  Ilay 
would  not  have  been  liable  in  respect  of  his  shares ;  Mr.  Crick¬ 
mer  was  in  a  position  equally  fortunate ;  and  Mr.  Hooper  was 
clearly  bound  to  meet  any  call  which  his  directors  might 
make  upon  him.  Equity  goes  beyond  these  technical  consi¬ 
derations,  and  decides  each  case  upon  its  own  grounds.  It 
is  satisfactory  that  our  Courts  should  have  the  power  of 
thus  enforcing  substantial  justice  independently  of  mere  rule 
or  precedent.  Meantime,  it  is  unfortunately  clear  that  the 
growing  subtlety  of  “  finance  ”  is  likely  to  sorely  tax  the  adapt¬ 
ability  even  of  Equity  itself,  and  that  our  best  chance  will 
probably  be  found  to  consist  in  a  w'holesome  disregard  of 
case-law,  and  a  determination  to  try  each  issue,  as  it  arises, 
upon  its  own  particular  merits. 


DARTMOOR  AND  ITS  PRISON:  THE  CONVICT 

ORTON. 

I  know  of  no  more  thorough  change  than  can  be  secured  by 
a  brief  breathing- time  on  Dartmoor  as  an  interlude  to  the  heat 
and  fatigue  inseparable  from  town  life.  The  completion  last 
autumn  of  the  line  from  Yeoford  to  Lydford  now  enables  the 
South-Western  Railway  to  run  you  down  very  rapidly  to  the 
confines  of  the  moor,  and  opens  up  the  North  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  The  new  line  for  many  miles  skirts  the  moorland  ; 
sometimes  it  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  wild 
and  cultivated  country,  and  at  times  it  passes  straight  across 
portions  of  moorland.  As  I  came  along  the  line  the  southern 
counties  seemed  to  be  glowing  with  intense  heat  and  light,  but 
as  soon  as  I  entered  on  the  Dartmoor  scenery  the  peculiar 
climate  of  the  place  was  at  once  recognisable  ;  the  wiuds  blew 
shrill,  clouds  gathered  overhead,  and  a  mist  was  on  all  the 
land.  I  walked  from  Tavistock  to  Prince’s  Town,  the  thick 
mountain  mist  wrapping  you  rouml  and  saturating  you 
thoroughly ;  to  be  lost  on  the  moor  in  such  a  mist  implies  a 
real  peril.  But  in  spite  of  the  mist  there  is  no  locality  more 
healthy  and  reviving  than  Dartmoor,  with  its  wide  soli¬ 
tudes  and  pure  exhilarating  breezes.  All  around,  too,  the 
moor  is  girdled  by  a  region  of  peculiar  beauty  and  fertility  as 
the  seventy  streams  of  Dartmoor  meet  woodland  and  pasture. 
Dartmoor  is  the  watershed  of  some  seventy  streams,  which 
shed  beauty  and  abundance  on  its  confines.  I  have  in  different 
years  approached  it  on  all  sides — north,  east,  south  and  west, 
from  Oakhampton,  Chagford,  Moretonbampstead,  Ilorrabridge. 
Even  the  moorland  people  do  not  know  the  resources  and 
interests  of  their  district,  nor  yet  the  many  tourists  who 
come  for  trout-fishing  or  to  try  the  region  us  a  sanatorium.  I 
walked  some  w^ay  with  a  prison  warder,  and  making  some 
inquiry  respecting  Wistman  s  Wood,  that  weird  collection  of 
hundreds  of  stunted  oaks,  so  constantly  discussed  by  the  very 
numerous  writers  upon  Dartmoor,  he  had  never  been  to  the 
y)ot,  nor  even  ever  heard  of  it.  To  him,  as  to  many  others, 
Dartmoor  simply  means  the  great  convict  prison. 

There  have  been  considerable  changes  in  the  prison  of  the 
last  few  years,  some  of  which  have  only  been  very  recently 
completed.  Part  of  the  old  buildings  have  been  taken  down, 
and  a  new  set,  providing  a  considerable  amount  of  extra  ac¬ 
commodation,  have  beeu  erected.  These  new  prison  buildings 
are  very  good,  and  give  double  the  amount  of  cubic  space  m 
each  cell  than  is  the  case  at  I’ortland.  The  farm  has  been 
enlarged  to  seven  hundred  acres  of  reclaimed  land,  and  the 
fence  all  round  has  just  been  completed.  Preparations  are 
being  made  for  taking  many  hundred  additional  acres  from  the 
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moor.  The  chapel  is  undergoing  all  the  decoration  of  which 
such  a  plain  edifice  is  susceptible.  A  large  new  block  of  houses 
is  in  premess.  All  these  works  are  done  bv  the  convicts  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  said  once  that  they  could  make  everything  except 
their  own  chains  and  fetters,  flut  now  these,  too,  are  manu¬ 
factured  on  the  place.  The  Government  have  gone  a  great 
way  towards  making  convict  labour  remunerative  at  Dartmoor. 
It  IS  now  highly  remunerative  at  Portsmouth  and  Portland, 
but  they  can  never  quite  succeed  in  getting  an  honest  day’s 
work  out  of  a  convict.  The  history  of  the  prison  is  curious. 
It  was  once  a  great  dep6t  for  prisoners  of  war,  and  French 
writers  still  speak  with  shuddering  horror  of  the  Siberia  to 
which  their  countrymen  were  sent.  "Within  the  last  few  years 
a  recent  governor  has  neatly  laid  out  the  places  which  formed 
the  respective  burial  grounds  of  French  and  American 
prisoners,  with  a  tall  pillar  in  each  commemorating  the  fact, 
and  with  the  old  and  most  becoming  motto,  graceful  as  coming 
from  their  captors,  Ihdce  et  decorum  ed  pro  patrin  mori.  It  is 
not  so  many  years  ago  since  the  late  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  desiring 
more  prison  accommodation,  desired  Captain  Groves  of  Mill- 
bank  to  inspect  the  old  discarded  Dartmoor  buildings.  They 
were  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation,  the  roof  having  come  off 
in  some  places,  and  the  walls  threatening  to  fall  in  in  others. 
The  buildings  wore  very  soon  put  in  repair,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  prisoners  lodged  here.  Since  that  time 
the  place  has  been  constantly  growing.  At  first 
there  was  the  dread  that  it  might  prove  an  unhealthy 
station,  but  afterwards  the  climatic  advantages  were  made 
apparent,  and  it  was  regarded  very  much  as  a  sana¬ 
torium.  There  is  always  a  large  number  of  invalid  convicts 
here,  and  as  a  rule  they  do  well.  A  great  deal  of  out-of-doors 
work  is  done  in  digging,  trenching,  and  quarrying.  The  old 
fashion  of  dungeon  and  fortress  is  altogether  discarded  for  the 
modern  plan  of  constant  supervision.  There  may  only  be  a 
couple  of  warders  with  a  large  party  in  the  fields,  but  there  is 
a  cordon  of  soldiers  all  around  the  place,  and  several  watch- 
towers  from  which  constant  observation  is  kept  up,  and  the 
telegraph  wires  flash  everywhere  news  of  an  escape.  The  one 
poor  chance  that  a  convict  has  is  the  heavy  mist  of  which  I 
spoke,  which  may  suddenly  gather  up  in  forty  seconds,  and 
like  smoke  will  envelop  everything  in  impenetrable  security. 
In  the  report  of  Inst  year  there  is  a  mention  of  a  convict  who 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and  has  never  since  been  re- 
apprehended.  Three  men,  without  concert,  made  simultaneous 
attempts  to  escape  last  year,  and  the  warders  were  obliged  to 
tire  after  theui.  One  of  them  received  no  less  than 
eight  shots.  Even  if  they  made  olF  the  convict  dress 
would  in  all  probability  betray  them,  and  bring  them 
back.  Once  there  was  a  successful  and  rather  amusing 
escape.  A  convict  rushed  away  across  the  road  into  the 
chaplain’s  house.  Ho  was  not  observed,  and  succeeded  in 
clothing  himself  in  a  decent  suit  of  ecclesiastical  raiment,  on 
the  strength  of  which  he  made  his  way  undisturbed  in  any 
direction  where  he  chose  to  go.  When  the  mists  gather 
thickly  the  men  are  ordered  under  shed.  This  is  to  prevent 
their  being  wetted  through,  and  also  to  obviate  the  possibility 
of  an  escape.  It  is  sometimes  rather  nervous  work  when  large 
numbers  of  convicts  are  collected  with  only  a  few  warders. 
Ill  that  case  a  telegram  is  sent  for  more  assistance,  and  a  proper 
guard  is  presently  on  the  scene. 

I  made  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  prison  and  its 
belongiugs.  The  farm  buildings  are  very  neat  and  compact, 
have  been  always  managed  by  Scotchmen,  and  there  are  quan¬ 
tities  of  bullocks,  horses,  and  pigs.  A  pleasant  reservoir  with 
paths  and  seats ;  pathways  and  roads  radiating  from  the  prison 
lauds.  Near  at  hand  are  Two  Dridges  and  Dear  Down,  some 
of  the  linest  scenery  of  the  moor.  We  enter  the  prison 
buildings,  and  think  with  real  gladness  that  it  does  not  need 
the  famous  inscription  that  those  w’ho  enter  leave  all  hope 
behind.  On  the  contmrv,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
valuable  reformatory  work  goes  on.  I  see  some  exquisite  maps 
iu  a  waiting-room  ;  they  were  the  work  of  a  convict.  "Various 
instances  of  skill,  neatness,  and  ingenuity  are  shown  me — con¬ 
victs’  work.  There  are  even  convicts  who  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  French,  German,  and  Italian  within  the  walls. 
Hundreds  of  them  have  been  taught  useful  trades,  which  may 
enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood  when  released.  Sometimes 
very  satisfactory  evidence  is  given  that  real  good  has  been 
accomplished.  Of  course  there  is  a  residuum  of  those  from 
whom  the  heart  of  a  man  seems  taken  away,  and  the  heart 
of  a  beast  has  been  given  in  exchange.  Once  in  a  convict 
prison,  through  a  narrow  aperture,  we  saw  a  murderer  iu  his 
cell,  pacing  about  like  a  caged  animal.  This  class,  however, 
forms  the  smallest  element  in  an  analysis  of  the  prison  popula¬ 
tion.  We  go  into  the  kitchen  and  bakery.  The  convicts 
employed  here  are  supposed  to  have  the  lightest  and  pleasantest 
work  of  all.  They  are  sent  here  through  their  good  conduct, 
or  because  this  kind  of  work  best  suits  their  state  of  health. 
W  e  examine  the  rations.  Formerly  the  prisoners  were  over¬ 
fed;  of  late  years  I  have  heard  it  questioned  whether  the 


dietary  is  sufficient;  recently  some  slight  advance  has  been 
made,  an  additional  ounce  of  bread  and  of  meat  being  given. 
I  tasted  the  bread  and  found  it  excellent ;  the  meat  and  the 
soup  extremely  good  though  limited  in  amount.  The  milk  is 
the  purest  possible.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  dietary  is 
ample  for  summer,  but  should  be  raised  in  winter.  On  days 
when  there  is  no  work — Sundays  and  Christmas  Day — I  am 
sorry  to  say  there  is  only  bread  and  cheese.  About  3,200 
loaves  are  turned  out  daily.  The  soup  we  saw  preparing 
looked  very  good,  and  would  take  twenty-four  more  hours  in 
preparing,  immense  beef  bones  being  boiled  down  and  no  waste 
anywhere  permitted.  We  passed  through  several  long 
corridors.  In  one  of  them  a  number  of  men  were  waiting  to 
see  the  doctor.  In  another  a  solitary  prisoner  was  taking  his 
dinner.  It  appeared  that  he  had  broken  up  the  articles  in  his 
cell  and  was  therefore  ordered  to  have  his  meals  in  the 
corridors.  A  spacious  corridor  instead  of  a  narrow  cell  must 
have  been  a  very  good  exchange.  The  lonely  one  was  guarded 
by  a  warder,  and  as  he  sat  in  state  eating  his  dinner — the 
warder  with  truncheon  standing  behind  and  not  being  allowed 
to  sit — it  really  seemed  that  the  prisoner  was  taking  his  ease 
with  his  servant  in  attendance  on  him.  The  night-schools  are 
held  in  these  corridors.  We  were  shown  a  room  called  the  Chain 
Room,  where  there  is  a  regular  armoury,  finely  bright  and 
burnished.  Here  there  is  a  choice  collection  of  chains,  fetters 
and  handcuffs.  There  are  chains  of  various  lengths  to  connect 
parties  of  men ;  the  instrument  called  “  figure  of  eight  ” 
to  fasten  the  hands  across  back  or  breast,  and  the  peculiar 
handcuff  called  the  “  persuader  ”  of  a  most  formidable  descrip¬ 
tion.  By  tightening  it  an  officer  would  be  able  to  dislocate 
the  arm  or  break  the  wrist  of  a  prisoner.  Different  convict 
prisons  have  different  names  for  these  instruments.  In  one 
corner  stood  the  still  most  formidable  instrument  of  all — the 
triangle.  We  were  shown  how  a  refractory  prisoner  is 
scientifically  tied  up  and  operated  on.  This  dreadful  and 
degrading  punishment  is  administered  very  rarely.  In  old 
times  the  “  scourger  ”  was  a  regular  official,  and  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  torture  was  always  in  use.  But  at  Dartmoor  it  is 
hardly  used  more  than  once  a  quarter.  The  punishment  is  not 
awarded  by  a  governor  but  by  a  director  of  prisons.  It  must 
be  administered  in  the  presence  of  governor  and  deputy- 
governor,  surgeon  and  assistant-surgeon.  Only  the  most 
violent  and  refractory  prisoners  are  subjected  to  it,  and  those 
who  attempt  to  escape.  “  If  it  was  not  for  the  triangle,”  said 
a  prison  governor  to  me  once,  our  lives  would  not  be  safe  for 
a  day.  The  knowledge  that  it  is  there  tames  men  whom 
nothing  else  would  tame.”  The  worst  offenders  in  this  respect 
have  a  peculiar  uniform,  “  wax-ended,”  one  leg  of  the  trousers 
yellow  and  the  other  black.  The  punishment  cells  are  curious, 
some  being  quite  dark,  others  a  dim  twilight,  and  some  being 
like  cages.  Once  T  tried  the  experiment  of  being  locked  up 
in  a  dark  cell,  but  two  minutes  were  quite  sufficient.  There  18 
a  means  of  communication  with  those  outside  in  case  of  illness  ; 
every  means  of  gentleness  are  first  persistently  resorted  to,  and 
the  warders  show  great  patience  and  consideration.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  they  are  on  only  too  friendly  terms  with  the  prisoners. 
Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  various  articles  are  smuggled  in, 
or  perhaps  something  worse  is  done.  I  heard  of  the  case  of  a 
warder  who  was  himself  sent  to  prison  for  six  weeks  for  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  convicts  get  pos¬ 
session  of  tobacco  to  an  extent  which  would  be  thought  impossible. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  one  great  trouble  and  anxiety 
in  the  prison  is  the  convict  Orton,  or  Castro,  as  he  is  entered 
on  the  books.  I  imagine  the  convict  has  those  who  believe  in 
him  even  within  the  lower  strata  of  the  Government  circles  ” 
of  the  prison.  The  anxiety  is  that  nothing  should  be  done 
which  would  bring  the  prisoner  into  prominence,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  compromise  the  authorities.  This  anxiety  is 
carried  to  an  absurd  extent,  which  in  a  curious  sort  of  way 
makes  Orton  master  of  the  situation.  Formerly  you  got  an 
order  from  the  Home  Office  to  inspect  the  prison  without  any 
difficulty,  but  now  the  order  is  commonly  refused.  It  was 
customary  for  visitors  who  have  proper  credentials  of  admission 
to  be  shown  at  once  the  different  workshops  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  Some  years  ago,  under  another  governor,  I  was 
carefully  shown  through  the  whole  of  the  workshops.  They 
were  very  interesting.  There  was  the  shoemakers’  workshop, 
the  carpenters’,  the  masons’,  the  stone-facers’,  the  tailors’,  &C. 
I  was  now  told  that  I  might  visit  the  whole  of  the  workshops 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  tailors’.  The  reason  of  the  ex¬ 
ception  was  that  Castro  was  employed  on  a  sewing-machine  in 
the  tailors’  department.  They  seemed  to  be  afraid  that  it 
might  hurt  the  convict’s  feelings  to  be  pointed  out,  or  that 
perhaps  Mr.  "Syhallev  might  make  it  the  subject  of  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  question.  In  any  case,  the  convict  has  so  far  had 
silent  sway  that  he  has  excluded  all  visitors  from  his  own 
particular  portion  of  the  building.  This  must  give  him  in  the 
eyes  of  officials  a  false  position  of  prominence  and  importance. 
It  was  destined,  however,  that  I  should  come  face  to  with 
the  man,  but  nevertheless  without  my  recognising  him.  Gang 
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after  gang,  or  party  after  party — for  **  party  ”  is  the  designa¬ 
tion  in  vogue  just  now,  instead  of  gang — paraded  through  the 
large  prison  yard.  Presently  I  was  made  aware  that  an 
approaching  “  party  ”  had  Castro  araon^  them.  Thejr  passed 
rapidly  by,  at  a  quickened  trot,  but  I  failed  to  recognise  him 
to  my  own  full  satisfaction.  ^J'here  are,  I  am  told,  one  or  two 
other  prisoners  who  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  him.  Either 
he  was  very  much  altered  or  mv  eyesight  was  at  fault.  I 
remembered  him  perfectly  as  Le  used  to  step  from  his 
brougham  or  take  his  place  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions  House 
or  the  Queen’s  Bench.  A  friend  of  mine  was  recently  more 
accurate.  A  warder  said,  “  He  is  in  this  gang,  but  I  must  not 
point  him  out.’^  My  friend  immediately  identified  the  man  on 
the  left  hand  side  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  couple.  Formerly  his 
cell  would  be  indicated,  but  now  the  subject  is  avoided,  and 
very  properly.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  stating  that  he  is  a 
prisoner  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the  new  buildings — having  been 
shifted  several  times — which  have  been  completed  some  eight 
months  aao^  being  erected  by  the  work  of  the  prisoners  them¬ 
selves.  I  carefully  examined  one  of  these  cells.  I  was  not 
satisfied  that  the  ventilation  under  the  door  was  sufficient. 
That  slight  opening  is  the  only  means  of  ventilation.  The  ham¬ 
mock  for  a  man  of  Castro’s  size  must  be  extremely 
narrow.  The  bed-clothing  seemed  sufficient,  and  the  cell 
appeared  to  be  quite  free  from  damp.  I  was  glad  to  observe 
this,  as  even  in  good  houses  in  Dartmoor  there  is  much  damp, 
and  I  have  heard  that  it  is  impossible  to  procure  a  perfectly 
diy  pair  of  sheets.  A  little  red  flag  is  pushed  out  if  a  prisoner 
desires  to  procure  the  attendance  of  a  warder.  A  prisoner  who 
has  a  tolerablv  lofty  cell  to  himself  is  better  off  than  poor  people 
who  are  crowded  together  in  the  dormitories  of  workhouses  and 
infirmaries.  Castro’s  weight  has  come  down  to  fourteen 
stone,  a  very  fair  weight  for  a  man  of  his  height.  Pure  air, 
moderate  diet,  regular  exercise,  early  hours  would  be  a  capital 
regimen  for  many  overfed,  overgrown  people.  The  Dartmoor 
climate  is,  however,  peculiar.  I  observe  that  the  medical 
officer’s  report  in  the  Blue-book  states  that  if  a  man’s  consti¬ 
tution  is  robust  the  climate  will  agree  with  him  much,  but 
if  he  is  weakly  his  health  will  be  stationary  or  go  off;  The 
Dartmoor  climate  will  either  kill  or  cure  the  Claimant  of 
any  ailments  he  may  have.  He  is  described  as  a  very  quiet 
prisoner,  giving  no  trouble,  and  showing  quickness  and  in¬ 
telligence,  of  course  weary  of  hi!  captivity,  and  perhaps  re¬ 
gretting  very  heartily  the  course  of  deception  and  crime  that 
led  him  into  it.  1  do  not  know  if  he  goes  to  the  school, 
but  his  spelling  is  as  defective  as  ever.  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  the  fate  of  every  convict  may  be  said 
to  be  in  his  own  hands.  The  main  point  is  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  industrious,  and  earn  marks.”  Captain  Griffiths, 
in  his  recent  book,  ^  Memorials  of  Millbank,’  says  that  marks  ” 
is  the  one  dream  of  the  prisoner’s  life.  Csstro  has,  of  course, 
the  additional  dream  that  a  Kenealyite  H  ouse  of  Commons 
will  one  day  set  him  at  libertv.  But  if  he  earns  **  marks  ”  his 
condition  will  improve  after  he  has  left  the  probation  ranks. 
He  will  then  have  more  numerous  opportunities  giveu  him  of 
writing  to  his  friends.  Ho  will  have  more  numerous  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  seeing  them.  He  will  be  able  to  reduce  his  sen¬ 
tence  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth.  As  “  Castro’s”  conduct  is 
technically  good,”  he  may  be  expected,  if  living,  to  adorn 
the  society  of  his  friends  in  less  than  ten  years’  time.  Under 
the  old  system  of  transportation  it  was  felt  that  the  convict  had 
a  hope,  in  a  new  country  and  under  new  conditions,  of  retriev¬ 
ing  his  career,  and  a  calculable  period  of  remission  of  punish¬ 
ment  has  been  giveu  as  an  equivalent.  Tickets-of* leave  are 
not  given  with  the  facility  of  yore,  and  the  question  of  a  re¬ 
mission  will  not  even  be  entertained  until  a  certain  number  of 
years  has  been  served. 

One  Sunday  I  attended  Divine  service  in  the  convict  chapel. 
There  were  about  seven  hundred  men  present;  nearly  three 
hundred  go  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  Castro  included. 
The  public  are  admitted  into  the  galleries  of  the  chapel.  At 
Dartmoor  governor  succeeds  governor  and  chaplain  succeeds 
chaplain  with  some  rapidity,  and  so  consequently  there  are 
variations  in  the  rule  of  Church  and  State.  When  I  was  last 
here  we  were  very  Low  Church ;  at  present  there  is  a  choral 
service,  with  an  anthem  both  morning  and  afternoon.  The 
musical  services  are  very  effectively  done.  Mingled  with  the 
ellow  coats  are  men  in  blue  with  red  collars.  These  are  the 
est  of  the  convicts,  and  have  much  less  restraint  within  the 
walls  of  the  prison  than  any  other.  They  roam  freely  about 
the  prison.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  old  tradition  of 
Dartmoor  which  prevails  nowhere  else.  After  the  services 
there  was  a  curious  sight.  The  mass  of  the  prisoners  retired, 
and  about  two  dozen  remained  for  the  Holy  Communion.  It 
is  a  curious  thought  that  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which 
th^  taste  wine  or  see  beings  of  the  other  sex. 

The  sense  of  elasticity  and  freedom,  the  sense  of  boundless 
possibilities  of  roaming  and  exploring  when  on  the  moor  itself, 
contrasts  very  strongly  with  the  high  walls  and  barred  seclu¬ 
sion  of  the  prison  precincts.  Here,  in  the  heart  of  a  southern 


county,  is  a  region  which  may  compare  in  its  way  with  the 
fells  of  Cumberland  and  the  moors  oi  Scotland.  The  English 
tourist  who  has  not  visited  this  region  has  a  new  and  valuable 
exnerience  to  gain.  In  the  scattered  villages  of  this  region  he 
will  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  primitive  people  who  have 
changed  in  little  since  the  time  of  tlie  Stuarts.  There  is  much 
full  of  interest  to  the  students  of  natural  science  and  archseo- 
logy.  There  is  no  railway  direct  to  Prince’s  Town,  but  the 
South-Western  Company  is  pushing  on  their  line  from  Lydford 
to  Plymouth,  and  will  probably  have  a  branch  to  the  litUe 
town  which  has  gathered  around  the  great  prison  establish¬ 
ment.  A  week’s  sojourn  in  Dartmoor  may  be  recommended 
as  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  salutary  of  changes. 

F.A. 


COERESPONDENCE. 

THE  prince’s  visit. 

Sir, — As  one  who  lived  eight  years  in  India,  and  was  there 
during  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  please  allow  me  to 
say  a  few  words  respecting  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  intended 
visit. 

The  chief  reason  assigned  by  Government  for  asking  the 
country  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  journey  is,  that  it  will  be 
productive  of  good  to  the  people  of  India.  Other  considera¬ 
tions  are  of  course  brought  forward,  such  as  the  desirability  of 
the  future  Sovereign  having  some  practical  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  the  people  over  whom  he  will  probably  be  called 
to  rule  ;  but  the  benefit  to  India  is  the  great  point  insisted  on 
by  the  advocates  for  this  journey.  The  minor  considerations 
are  scarcely  worth  noticing ;  but  it  is  not  so  obvious  at  first 
sight  that  the  main  reason  is  equally  frivolous  and  untrue. 
Everyone  who  has  any  practical  knowledge  of  India  knows 
the  effects  of  a  journey  by  the  Viceroy  on  the  people  of  the 
districts  through  which  ne  passes.  Every  village  lying  on  each 
side  of  the  road  for  miles  is  called  upon  to  furnish  eggs,  milk, 
fowls,  ducks,  grass,  hav,  flour,  and  many  other  articles 
for  the  Governor-General^s  camp.  The  villagers  never  receive 
a  farthing  for  anything  supplied  in  this  way ;  they  are  looked 
upon  by  the  native  officials  as  perquisites.  This  is  bad  enough, 
but  it  is  a  mere  flea-bite  in  comparison  with  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  robbed  by  the  various  chiefs  on  these  occasions. 
During  these  journeys  the  Durbars  are  arranged  so  as  to  enable 
the  greatest  number  of  native  princes  to  be  present  at  each. 
These  princes  vie  with  one  another  in  the  number  of  their 
followers,  each  striving  to  outdo  the  others  in  the  length  of  his 
retinue,  which  often  consists  of  several  thousands ;  and  as  they 
come  from  every  point  of  the  compass  to  attend  Durbar,  they 
swarm  like  locusts  over  the  country,  devouring  everything 
they  come  across.  It  is  needless  to  say  these  people  never 
trouble  themselves  to  pay  for  anything  they  take  ;  and  the  only 
consolation  the  poor  villagers  have  is  that  it  does  not  often 
occur.  In  addition  to  being  deliberately  robbed  of  their 
property  at  these  times,  they  are  invariably  called  upon 
to  reimburse  the  Rajah  for  the  expense  incurred  by 
his  journey ;  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  made  the  pre¬ 
text  for  wholesale  robbery  and  oppression.  I  have 
known  the  magistrate  compel  the  natives  to  water  the  road 
for  a  hundred  miles  over  which  the  Viceroy  has  ridden, 
without  paying  them  a  farthing  for  their  labour  1  Now,  if  an 
ordinary  journey  by  the  Governor-General  produces  so  mucli 
evil  to  the  people  of  the  districts  through  which  he  journeys, 
what  may  be  expected  from  the  visit  of  the  Heir-Apparent  ? 
lie  will  hold  a  number  of  Durbars  throughout  the  country, 
at  which  every  maharajah,  rajah,  nabob,  and  chief  will  attend; 
and  the  effect  will  be  to  cover  the  land  with  millions  of 
robbers,  who  for  the  time  being  will  live  at  the  expense  of  the 
peaceful  and  industrious  part  of  the  community.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  misery  such  a  journey 
will  create  without  having  a  knowledge  of  the  country.  The 
people  of  the  agricultural  districts  are  in  an  extreme  state  of 
poverty;  and  what  with  the  money-lender,  the  landowner,  and 
the  rajah  are  ground  down  to  a  pittance  barely  sufficient  to 
supply  their  daily  wants.  So  far,  then,  as  the  people  of  India 
are  concerned,  the  visit  cannot  be  otherwise  than  one  of 
unmixed  evil.  Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  any  good  will  result 
from  the  native  rulers  being  introduced  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  No  one  surely  will  seriously  contend  that  these  people 
are  likely  to  be  influenced  in  their  feeling  towards  us  by  a 
sight  of  His  Royal  Highness,  or  that  his  surroundings  will  be 
such  as  to  inspire  them  with  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  power 
and  majesty  of  English  Royalty.  They  will  not  readily  forget 
the  undignified  position  in  which  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
frequently  placed  himself  during  his  visit.  They  were  not 
accustomed  to  see  the  sons  of  their  great  Aloguh  bargaining 
with  a  common  packman  for  the  purchase  of  ordinary  nouae- 
hold  articles.  **  Is  this  the  son  of  the  great  Mah^anee !  ”  WM 
a  common  expression  in  every  station  that  he  visited. 
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Lord  Northbrook  pays  the  people  of  India  desire  this  visit. 
‘Whom  does  he  mean  by  the  people  of  India  ?  Let  us  be 
honest,  and  drop  cant  phrases,  and  we  shall  find  that  Lord 
Northbrook’s  people  of  India  are  some  half-dozen  or  dozen 
native  princes  and  the  whole  of  the  prominent  English 
officials.  These  are  the  people  of  India  ”  who  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  visit  and  its  consequent  amount  of  lavish 
expenditure  and  dissipation.  Of  course  Lord  Northbrook  and 
hisofficials  would  be  highly  delighted  to  entertain  the  future  King 
of  England.  No  one  has  any  difficulty  in  understanding  this. 
The  great  wonder  would  be  if  he  had  expressed  a  shade  of  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  visit.  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 


LITERATUKE 


ABMY  ORGANISATION. 

Sir, — Allow  me,  as  supplementary  to  my  letter  on  Array 
Organisation  in  your  issue  of  the  lOth  inst.,  to  suggest  for  the 
consideration  of  your  readers  that  the  much-praised  German 
Army  is  essentially  a  Militia,  inasmuch  as  no  part  of  it  is 
enunloyed  on  foreign  service  in  time  of  peace. 

The  Militia  should,  in  like  manner,  be  the  army  of  England, 
having  a  branch  for  service  abroad,  drawn  from  its  ranks  by 
voluntary  enlistment.  So  long  as  our  iMilitia  is  kept  in  a 
subordinate  position,  so  long  shall  we  be  without  an  armed 
force  sufficient,  by  its  numbers,  to  prevent  that  tendency  to 
panic  in  our  foreign  relations  which  is  so  humiliating  to  us  as 
a  nation.  The  foreign  serving  branch  of  our  army  will  of 
course  always  be  the  most  expensive,  but  we  have  this  advan¬ 
tage,  that  nearly  half  of  its  cost  is  paid  for  by  India. 

Surely,  a  Militia  trained  up  to  the  German  standard  is  a 
more  reliable  staff  to  lean  on  than  any  number  of  pensioners 
on  fourpence  a  day,  to  whom  embodiment  is  a  greater  hard¬ 
ship  than  would  be  a  first  conscription  to  younger  men. 

If  private  interests  are  strong  enough  to  prevent  our  having 
such  a  Militia  as  I  recommend,  at  all  events  our  discharged 
soldiers  should  be  paid  only  for  the  days  on  which  they  come 
up  for  drill,  and  instead  of  fourpence  a  day  for  ilCo  days,  be 
paid  four  shilliugs  a  day  for  30  days’  drill. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.. 

An  Old  Colonel. 


rCNISIlMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Sir, — There  is  one  slight  mistake  in  your  article  last  week 
on  “Crime  and  Punishment  m  the  5>avy.”  You  say  that 
commanding  officers  cannot  summarily  inflict  corporal  punish¬ 
ment.  1  beg  to  inform  you  that  within  certain  limits  they 
can  do  so.  All  the  more  reason,  therefore,  that  Parliament, 
and,  through  I'arliament,  the  public,  should  know  to  what 
extent  the  authority  vested  in  this  respect  in  commanders  is 
exercised  by  them.  In  the  true  interest  of  the  Navy,  and 
consequently  of  the  country  at  large,  it  was  unwise  of  the 
Government  to  make  Mr.  Taylor’s  motion  a  party  question. 
Ilis  speech,  so  calm,  so  logical  and  just,  will  carry  conviction 
with  it  to  the  mind  of  every  man  whose  judgment  is  not 
utterly  vitiated  by  political  bias.  The  honourable  gentleman’s 
tenacity  of  purpose  in  following  up  any  good  cause  is  too  well 
known  to  admit  of  the  idea  that  he  will  accept  the  Govern¬ 
ment  majority  against  him  as  conclusive.  That  in  the  end  he 
will  obtain  the  information  he  desires  is  as  certain  as  that  Mr. 
AVanl  Hunt  is  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  The 
dogged  stupid  obstinacy  of  the  red-tape  Tory  will  last  oul}' 
until  wiser  men  of  his  party  tell  him  that  ho  must  yield  or  go. 

1  was  one  of  those  who  believed  that  the  liberality  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  granting  all  that  had  been  asked  for  to  enable  the 
Admiralty  to  educate  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  seamen 
of  the  Iloyal  Navy  had  resulted  in  rendering  unnecessary  the 
cruel  and  excessive  punishments  which  we  know  prevailed  in 
the  service  down  to  the  year  18(54.  1  fear  now,  however,  that 

this  happy  belief  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  Admiralty 
must  have  something  terribly  disgraceful  to  hide,  otherwise 
they  would  only  have  been  too  glad  to  satisfy  Mr.  Taylor. 
Unlike  I  Aord  Giarence  I’aget,  Mr.  Hunt,  it  appears,  is  resolved, 
•o  long  as  he  can,  to  “  wash  Ins  dirty  linen  at  home,”  and 
while  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  engaged  in  this 
nasty  business,  the  country  is  losing  by  desertion  about 
1,0()0  seamen  a  year,  whose  training  has  cost  from  200,000/. 
to  300,000/. !  1  am,  Sir,  &c., 

A  Naval  Officer. 

[Before  a  Commanding  Officer  can  inflict  corporal  punish¬ 
ment,  he  must  appoint  one  or  more  Officers  to  inquire  into 
the  offence,  and  must  receive  his  or  their  report,  t  hereafter 
he  acts  according  to  his  own  judgment;  but  if  he  decide  to 
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with  Spain.  When  this  alliance  failed,  Charles  and 
Bnckingham  still  held  to  the  idea  of  claiming  for  England 
a  high  position  on  the  Continent  as  the  head  of  Pro* 
testantism.  She  was  to  wage  war  against  Spain  with 
the  help  of  France;  but  this  French  aid  was  to  be 
obtained  only  on  terms  which  robbed  h^jpgland  of  her 
purely  Protestant  character. 

Here,  then,  lay  a  hopeless  contradiction.  England 
was  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Spain  in  the  old  spirit  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign.  As  England  was  not  strong  enough 
to  wage  war  by  herself,  the  help  of  France  was  to  be 
gained  from  political  motives.  Bat  this  alliance  with 
France  could  only  be  concluded  by  granting  toleration 
to  the  Catholics,  and  this  involved  the  destruction  of 
the  purely  Protestant  Government  which  had  nerved 
the  efforts  of  Elizabeth’s  time.  Charles  and  Bucking¬ 
ham  appealed  to  the  Protestant  spirit  of  Parliament  to 
make  war  against  Spain,  while,  to  gain  the  help  of 
France,  they  were  compelled  to  outrage  the  Protestant 
sentiment  of  England. 

Nor  was  Charles  ignorant  on  this  point.  He  knew 
how  offensive  to  English  feeling  would  be  the  toleration 
to  the  Catholics,  which  the  French  King  demanded  as  a 
condition  of  the  alliance.  The  article  was  not  put  into 
the  treaty,  but  was  made  a  special  engagement,  signed 
by  James  and  Charles,  and  attested  by  a  Secretary  of 
State.  This  disgraceful  proceeding,  Mr.  Gardiner  shows, 
was  forced  upon  the  unwilling  James  by  the  presence  of 
Charles  and  Buckingham.  Charles  won  thereby  a 
French  wife,  but  England  gained  nothing  from  the 
French  alliance.  The  recovery  of  the  Palatinate 
was  as  far  off  as  ever.  Charles,  who  was  anxious  to 
signalise  the  opening  of  his  reign  by  some  great  under¬ 
taking,  could  get  no  supplies  from  a  Parliament  which 
distrusted  his  policy  of  toleration  to  the  Catholics.  The 
French  alliance  was  perplexing,  owing  to  the  rising  of 
the  Hnguenots  in  France ;  they,  on  their  part,  consi- 
dored  that  this  threatened  breach  in  the  alliance  between 
the  Catholic  powers  of  France  and  Spain,  justified  them 
in  demanding  greater  security  for  their  own  position. 
Here  was  a  new  difficulty  for  Charles’s  policy :  if 
Louis  XIII.  had  to  meet  a  rising  of  the  Huguenots  at 
home,  how  could  he  help  England  against  Spain  ?  If 
Charles  hoped  for  French  help,  he  must  first  restore 
quiet  in  France  itself.  But  how  was  it  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  Protestant  England  that  the  Huguenots 
should  be  crushed  ?  Again,  Charles  and  Buckingham 
equivocated:  they  promised  to  lend  the  French  King 
eight  English  vessels  for  eighteen  months,  to  be  used 
“  against  whomsoever  except  the  King  of  Great  Britain.” 
Yet  private  orders  were  sent  to  their  commander,  Pen¬ 
nington,  directing  him  not  to  attack  the  French  Pro¬ 
testants.  Charles  trusted  that  Buckingham’s  skilful 
diplomacy  would  have  restored  peace  in  France,  before 
there  was  any  need  for  the  ships  to  be  used. 

Buckingham’s  diplomacy  did  not  succeed,  however, 
and  Charles  with  characteristic  double-dealing  had 
recourse  to  every  kind  of  shift  to  escape  from  the  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  at  last  Pennington  actually  received  instructions 
to  get  up  a  mutiny  on  board  his  own  ship,  so  as  to  pre* 
vent  it  l^ing  used  against  the  Huguenots.  At  last  when 
a  temporary  peace  had  been  made  between  the  French 
King  and  the  Hnguenots,  the  English  ships  were  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  French  Admiral.  But  war  soon  broke 
out  again ;  the  English  ships,  in  spite  of  all  Charles’s 
trickery,  were  used  to  inflict  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
Huguenots  off  Rochelle.  Charles  had  irritated  the 
French  by  his  shuffling,  and  had  awoke  deep  indignation 
at  home  in  spite  of  it. 

Similarly  with  his  promise  to  tolerate  Catholics  in 
England.  When  Charles  saw  that  he  must  depend  on 
his  Parliament  at  home  rather  than  on  help  from  France, 
if  he  were  to  carry  on  war  against  Spain,  he  was  willing 
to  withdraw  from  the  obligations  to  toleration  into  which 
he  had  entered  in  his  marriage  treaty.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  please  the  Commons  and  the  French  King  at 
the  same  time  ;  by  attempting  to  do  so  he  offended  both, 
and  awoke  their  deep  distrust.  Charles  and  Bucking¬ 
ham  determined  at  last  to  abandon  the  Catholics,  and 
allow  the  penal  laws  to  have  their  full  force.  When 


the  French  Ambassador  angrily  remonstrated,  he  was 
told  that  the  secret  engagement  which  Charles  had 
signed,  was  never  meant  to  be  observed  ;  it  was  under¬ 
stood  by  both  parties  to  be  a  mere  form,  adopted  to 
deceive  the  Pope  and  gain  his  consent  to  the  marriage. 
After  this  monstrous  repudiation  of  his  engagements, 
Charles  still  expected  that  France  would  aid  hitn  in  his 
wars. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  a  policy  conducted  on  such 
principles  met  with  one  disaster  after  another.  The 
great  expedition  against  Cadiz,  which  was  to  have 
crippled  Spain’s  resources  for  years  to  come,  failed 
entirely  from  the  incompetence  of  those  concerned  with 
it  and  the  disorganisation  of  the  men.  Though  it  failed 
most  signally,  still  Charles  made  no  serious  investigation 
into  the  causes  of  the  failure ;  it  was  put  down  to  mis¬ 
fortune  or  accident;  no  ste[^  were  taken  to  put  the 
navy  into  better  order  and  introduce  more  rigid  disci¬ 
pline. 

The  attempt  against  Spain  had  failed,  and  the  en¬ 
deavour  to  gain  help  from  France  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  its  main  object ;  moreover,  it  brought  about  such 
serious  embarrassments  to  Charles  as  rapidly  led  to  a 
war  with  France.  Buckingham  and  Charles  were 
turning  their  attention  to  Germany  and  forming  new 
plans  of  a  great  Protestant  alliance  against  Spain,  with 
England  at  its  head.  Charles  ask^  that  “an  end 
should  be  put  to  the  unnatural  war  between  the  King  of 
France  and  the  Huguenots.”  While  himself  angrily 
refusing  to  be  bound  by  a  solemn  engagement  with  the 
French  King,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  become  a 
King  of  England  to  allow  a  foreign  sovereign  to  come 
between  himself  and  his  people,  Charles  was  at  the  same 
time  dictating  to  Louis  the  relations  which  ought  to 
eidst  between  himself  and  his  subjects. 

Difficulties  with  France  went  on  increasing.  The 
Queen  and  her  attendants  bitterly  resented  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  the  marriage  treaty.  Henrietta  Maria  had 
come  to  England  to  help  to  raise  Catholicism,  and  the 
promise  in  which  she  trusted  had  not  been  kept.  Charles 
could  not  restrain  his  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Queen  and  her  household.  Moreover,  there  were 
difficulties  about  the  capture  of  French  ships,  which  had 
been  taken  on  the  ground  that  they  were  infringing 
neutrality  by  carrying  supplies  to  the  Spanish  Nether¬ 
lands.  Charles  issued  an  order  for  the  sale  of  the 
cargoes  of  these  prizes  without  waiting  for  sentence  of 
the  Court  of  Admiralty.  The  French  made  reprisals  on 
English  vessels  in  France,  and  the  irritation  of  the 
Fi’ench  Court  increased.  At  last  these  many  grievances 
led  to  open  war. 

The  marriage  treaty  of  1624,  so  fair  in  its  promise,  had  borne  its 
bitter  fruits.  The  attempt  to  bind  too  closely  nations  differing  in 
policy  and  religion  had  failed.  The  English  Government  had  made 
up  its  mind  to  involve  Catholic  France  in  a  declared  war  in  defence 
of  Protestantism  in  Germany.  The  French  Government  had  made 
up  its  mind  to  secure  toleration  for  the  English  Catholics.  When 
hopes  that  should  never  have  been  entertained  failed  to  be  realised, 
there  was  disappointment  and  irritation  on  both  sides. 

So  now  the  Government  which  had  fiiiled  to  make  war 
successfully  against  Spain,  gras  engaged  in  war  with  France 
and  Spain  at  the  same  time.  Charles  and  Buckingham  no 
doubt  trusted  that  the  superiority  of  England  at  sea 
would  enable  them  to  establish  at  once  the  independence 
of  Rochelle,  and  attack  the  commerce  of  France  and 
Spain.  But  the  English  navy  was  disorganised. 
Buckingham’s  expedition  against  Rhe  was  a  failure. 
The  King  was  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  prevented  him  from  sending  the  re¬ 
inforcements  which  Buckingham  needed.  Charles  and 
Buckingham  had  involved  themselves  in  a  conflict  at 
the  same  time  with  France,  Spain,  and  the  English 
Parliament,  yet  still  hoped  for  success  if  only  supplies 
could  be  rai^  by  any  means. 

It  is  the  merit  of  Mr.  Gardiner’s  history  that  he 
brings  out  these  facts  into  their  due  prominence,  and  so 
throws  light  upon  the  entire  aspect  of  Charles  I.’s 
reign.  Foreign  politics  were  of  course  not  known  to 
the  ordinary  Englishman ;  the  members  of  Parliament 
knew  nothing  of  the  King’s  treaties  or  engagements ; 
but  they  saw  that  his  undertakings  failed,  and  they 
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suspected  that  Buckingham’s  schemes  were  wild  and 
dangerous.  Charles  never  spoke  to  them  frankly,  nor 
explained  his  objects ;  they,  in  their  conjectures,  cre- 
<  dited  Buckingham  with  worse  designs  than  he  really 
had,  and  were  often  unfair  in  their  judgments  of  him. 
It  has  been  urged,  and  often  will  be  urged  again,  that 
Charles  L,  in  his  conflict  with  Parliament,  was  merely 
maintaining  the  Royal  prerogative,  which  had  come 
down  to  him  from  his  predecessors.  He  claimed  to  do 
nothing  which  Elizabeth  had  not  done.  Without  entering 
into  the  barren  discussion  of  constitutional  precedent 
and  legal  details,  Mr.  Gardiner  supplies  a  conclusive 
answer  to  this  plea.  The  Tudors  were  strong  because 
they  used  their  power  wisely ;  their  Parliaments  obeyed 
their  wishes  because  they  trusted  in  them  ;  no  objection 
was  made  to  the  occasional  raising  of  money  by  irre¬ 
gular  means,  for  men  knew  that  the  money  was  being 
•well  spent  for  the  nation’s  good.  The  very  essence  of 
Elizabeth’s  strength  was  that  to  her  Parliament  she 
was  frank  and  open,  and  in  matters  of  religion  and 
politics  the  people  knew  they  could  trust  her.  With 
Charles  I.  it  was  quite  different.  He  contradicted 
Elizabeth’s  policy  in  every  way ;  he  shifted  his  plans  so 
that  people  did  not  know  what  his  real  meaning  was  ; 
to  Parliament  ho  was  cold  and  reserved.  At  a  time 
when  religion  was  of  vital  importance  in  politics, 
Charles  I.  united  himself  with  a  small  knot  of  divines 
who  were  opposed  to  the  popular  religion,  and  whose 
views,  though  learned  and  cultivated,  had  none  of  those 
elements  of  strength  which  are  necessary  to  give  a  creed 
political  st&bility.  It  was  ludicrous  for  a  king  like  this 
to  claim  to  bo  treated  with  a  confidence  which  he  took 
no  steps  to  inspire. 

All  this  Charles  could  never  understand  ;  he  believed 
in  abstract  rights ;  he  was  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  and  rightness  of  his  own  plans  ;  he  never  learned 
from  failure  ;  he  never  reviewed  his  position  or  frankly 
abandoned  a  claim.  His  attitude  under  all  the  calami¬ 
ties  which  wo  have  been  tracing  is  well  described  by 
.  Mr.  Gardiner : — 

Hit  apprehension  was  too  dull  to  realise  the  full  meaning  of  the 
late  disasters,  or  to  understand  the  state  of  mind  into  which  they 
would  throw  a  patriotic  Englishman  anxious  to  fathom  the  causes  of 
his  country’s  misfortunes.  Evils,  if  they  existed  at  all,  if  they 
were  not  the  result  of  mere  ilhluck  or  of  the  parsimony  of  former 
Parliaments,  were  to  be  brought  before  his  notice  in  a  respectful  and 
decorous  fishion.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  if  Buckingham 
was  well'intentioiied  he  might  be  vain,  rash,  and  incapable,  still 
less  that  his  own  ability  for  government  was  no  greater  than  that 
of  his  minister. 

Mr.  Gardiner’s  chief  point  is  that  he  exposes  the  in¬ 
competency  of  Charles  I.’s  government  from  the  very 
first ;  he  does  this  carefully  and  dispassionately, 
laboriously  tracing  through  the  diplomatic  documents 
of  the  time  the  progress  of  Charles’s  tortuous,  vacillating 
and  unsuccessful  policy.  We  can  only  say  that  the  ex¬ 
posure  is  quite  complete. 


THREE  NORTHERN  LOVE  STORIES. 

Three  Xorthcni  Love  Stories,  and  other  Tales.  Translated  from 
the  Icelandic  by  Eirikr  Magnusson  and  William  Morris. 
London :  Ellis  and  White. 

This  book  arrives  at  an  appropriate  moment,  coming 
not  in  the  stir  and  stress  of  fashionable  life,  but  when 
“  the  season  is  over,”  and  the  tired  and  jaded  dwellers 
in  town  streets  are  beginning  to  look  forward  wistfully 
to  the  restful  green  of  far  valleys  or  the  shining  grey 
lines  of  the  sea.  We  cannot  imagine  any  companion 
more  appropriate  for  a  holiday  solitude  than  this.  As 
always  in  Air.  Morris’s  poetry,  the  present,  with  its 
noise,  squalor,  and  fatigue,  is  forgotten,  and  the  past 
alone  is  conjured  up,  softened  by  distance,  harmonised 
by  reverie,  endeared  by  regret,  while  we  seem  invited 
to  witness  a  dreamy  drama  of  old  times,  annoyed  by  no 
discomfort  of  body  or  mind,  but  stretched  at  ease  on 
some  open  breezyplace,  full  of  saltair  and  thymy  perfume. 
The  scenery  is  that  with  which  we  are  already  so  familiar 
from  the  great  epic  of  the  “Lovers  of  Gudrun,”  apoemthat 
scarcely  gained  that  full  meed  of  special  admiration 
that  was  its  due,  from  being  buried  in  the  mass  of  the 


“Earthly  Paradise,”  all  beautiful,  but  not  all  so  strong 
as  this.  The  sweep  of  air  over  the  liberal  downs,  the 
dark  tarns  open  to  the  sky,  the  fantastic  and  sinuous 
outline  of  creek  and  firth,  the  grey  and  changeful  sea,  so 
mystical  and  melancholy,  the  background  of  broken 
rock  and  fiery  peak,  these  constitute  the  scene  of  those 
Icelandic  poems  of  which  ‘  Gudrun  ’  is  the  greatest 
modem  example.  In  that  noble  work,  Mr.  Morris 
strayed  far  enough  from  the  antique  original  to  claim 
all  the  honours  of  creation,  but  of  these  last  sagas  he  is 
only  the  translator.  Yet  whether  it  be  that  his  own 
genius  is  intimately  akin  to  that  of  the  old  Icelandic 
poets,  or  whether  it  be  that  English  so  rarely  delicate 
and  pure  as  his  clothes  the  stories  with  a  style  not 
essential  to  them,  the  fact  is  clear  that  these  versions 
bear  on  their  face  an  unmistakable  Morris  character, 
a  sentiment  of  sadness  as  subtle  and  intangible  as  a 
shadow  or  an  odour,  a  grave  delight  in  antique  man¬ 
liness  that  is  almost  Greek  in  its  intensity,  a  strong  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  sea  that  is  wholly  northern  in  its  stately 
and  confident  passion,  and  that  underlying,  never  for¬ 
gotten  conviction,  that  life  is  a  passing  thing,  and  the 
labour  of  it  vain.  The  best  of  the  sagas  here  translated 
is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Ari,  a  skald  who  died 
in  1148.  If  we  suppose  that  the  date  of  its  composition 
was  the  year  1100,  wo  find  Iceland  capable  of  producing 
a  poem  of  the  most  faultless  artistic  preciousness  and 
finish,  two  centuries  before  Dante  had  written  the 
“  Divina  Commedia,”  and  more  than  three  before  the 
birth  of  Chaucer.  The  first  dawning  voice  of  modern 
European  literature  was  outsung  by  these  dwellers  in 
a  sterile  and  arctic  island.  Ari  died  before  Walther 
von  der  Vogel veide  was  born,  and  the  Icelandic  literature 
received  in  its  dying  arms  the  infant  body  of  romance 
poetry.  The  oldest  existing  version  of  the  story  of 
“  Tristram  and  Iseult  ”  is  found  in  a  very  late  saga 
MS.  now  at  Christiania.  When  the  saga  of  Gunnlaug 
Worm  tongue,  with  its  elaborate  lyrical  passages  and  all 
its  cultivation  of  style,  was  being  composed,  the  Por- 
phyrogene  Emperors  of  the  East  still  reigned  un¬ 
menaced  in  Constantinople,  the  First  Crus  ade  had  just 
proved  successful  against  Jerusalem,  and,  strangest  of 
all,  the  Moors  were  still  unshaken  in  Granada  and  in 
Zaragoza.  We  usually  consider  that  modern  litera¬ 
ture  grew  out  of  the  fullness  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  is 
the  Icelandic,  then,  a  literature  that  had  risen  to  its 
height  before  the  Middle  Ages  set  in,  to  be  counted  as 
modem  or  ancient  ? 

The  first  and  most  beautiful  of  the  three  principal 
sagas  in  Mr.  Morris’s  new  book,  is  that  of  Gunnlaug  the 
Worm  tongue,  and  Raven  the  Skald.  Gunnlaug  is  a 
strong,  young  poet,  red-haired,  goodly,  agile,  and  hardy, 
as  quick  with  a  sword  as  with  a  stanza,  and  so  shrewd 
of  his  tongue  that  all  men  are  afraid  to  come  under  his 
satire.  He  falls  in  love  with  the  gentlest  of  gold-haired 
mays — Helga,  whose  vast  locks  encircle  her  like  a  flame, 
and  who  is  as  tender  as  she  is  passionate,  and  the  ideal 
of  maidenly  modesty.  Gunnlaug  is  half-betrothed  to 
her,  but,  being  too  turbulent  at  home,  he  is  sent  a- viking 
for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Helga  is  to  be 
bound  to  him  no  longer  if  he  does  not  come.  He  goes 
abroad,  serves  Ethelred  of  England  and  other  stranger 
lords,  and  cannot  find  his  way  back  within  the  three 
summers.  Helga  remains  true  at  heart,  but  her  folk 
are  minded  that  she  should  wed  Raven,  a  man  of  power 
and  substance,  and  a  great  enemy  of  Gunnlaug,  as  a 
rival  poet,  be  it  added.  Helga  in  her  sweet  submission, 
despairing  of  her  hope,  marries  Raven,  and  while  the 
wedding  feast  is  being  celebrated,  Gunnlaug  comes  back, 
mad  with  baffled  love  and  fury.  Then  Helga  cannot 
endure  Raven,  and  is  so  hard  with  him  that  out  of  very 
anguish  of  heart  he  is  glad  when  Gunnlaug  challenges 
him  to  fight  for  that  dishonour  done  him.  They  find 
they  cannot  fight  to  death  in  Iceland — it  is  too  civilised 
and  populous ;  so  they  sail  away  for  Norway  in  different 
ships,  and  after  many  days  find  one  another  on  a  lonely 
ness,  and  there  fight  on  till  both  are  slain.  Helga  at 
home  is  married  to  another  man,  who  treats  her  well, 
but  her  heart  is  broken,  and  one  winter  night  she  dies, 
with  Gunnlaug’s  last  gift  in  her  hand. 
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The  tale  of  Frithiof  is  one  which  has  been  made 
extremely  popular  by  the  epic  of  the  Swedish  Bishop, 
Bsias  Tegner — a  poem  that  has  been  translated  some 
fourteen  times  into  English,  and  once,  at  least,  into 
nearly  every  European  language.  But  Tegner’s  highly 
coloured  and  extremely  sentimental  romance  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  saga  that  Mr.  Morris  and 
Mr.  Magnusson  have  translated.  The  Frithiof  of  the 
Swedish  poet  is  a  troubadour  of  the  Provencal  order — 
delicately  sighing  among  nightingales  and  roses,  while 
odorous  winds  carry  the  sound  of  his  guitar  through 
such  woods  as  Scandinavia  never  saw.  The  Frithiof  of 
the  saga  is  a  rough  man  of  few  words,  of  strength  and 
daring  greater  than  a  mortaFs,  and  able  to  plead  his 
cause  successfully  with  angry,  adverse  gods.  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  this  and  the  other  stories, 
we  give  part  of  a  .wonderfully  splendid  description  of  a 
storm : — 

And  now  when  they  were  come  far  out  into  the  main,  once  more 
the  sea  waxed  wondrous  troubled,  and  a  storm  arose  with  so  great 
drift  of  snow  that  none  might  see  the  stem  from  the  stem ;  and 

they  shipped  seas  so  that  they  must  be  ever  a-baling . “  Well,” 

says  Frithiof,  **  now  is  the  time  to  show  ourselves  to  be  men  of 
avail,  though  blither  tide  it  was  at  Baldur’s  Meadows.”  So  they 
turned  to  in  manly  wise,  for  there  were  the  bravest  of  men  come 
together  in  the  best  ship  of  the  Northlands.  Biorn  said:  “Art 
thou  of  mind  belike  that  the  maids  of  Sogn  will  weep  many  tears 
over  thee  ?  '*  Said  Frithiof :  “  Surely  that  was  in  my  mind.”  There¬ 
with  so  great  a  sea  broke  over  the  Imws,  that  the  water  came  in  like 
the  infalling  of  a  river.  But  it  availed  them  much  that  the  ship 

was  so  good,  and  the  crew  aboard  her  so  hardy . Now  it  blew 

harder  and  harder  yet,  so  that  to  those  who  were  aboard  liker  to 
huge  peaks  than  to  waves  seemed  the  sea-breakers  that  crashed  on 
all  sides  against  the  ship. 

Each  of  the  six  stories — three  long,  three  short — 
which  the  volume  contains  has  some  special  cliarm  of  its 
own,  and  altogether  they  form  one  of  the  most  refresh¬ 
ing  and  delightful  contributions  to  literature  that  we 
have  met  with  for  a  long  time. 


CASTLE  DALY. 

Castle  Daly  :  the  Story  of  an  Irish  Home  Thirty  Years  Ago.  By 

Annie  Keary,  Author  of  *  Oldbury,’  &c.  In  Three  Volumes. 

London :  Macmillan. 

An  Irish  novel  wliich,  instead  of  caricaturing  the 
Irish  character,  aims  in  all  seriousness  at  portraying  its 
distinctive  features,  is  an  unusual  phenomenon,  and  we 
are  disposed  to  regard  as  unique  a  book  so  entirely 
successful  in  this  aim  as  *  Castle  Daly.*  The  gifted 
authoress  has  brought  into  strong  relief  the  contrasts  of 
English  with  Irish  habits  of  thought  and  life,  as 
developed  during  those  terrible  years  of  famine  and 
disease,  which  have  made  the  Ireland  of  to-day  so 
different  in  many  ways  from  the  Ireland  of  1844. 

The  scene  is  laid  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Corrib,  in  that 
western  region  where  whatever  was  peculiar  in  Irish  habits, 
was  least  modified  by  extraneous  influences,  and  where 
the  national  character  was  most  strongly  marked.  The 
fi:«e  life  of  an  Irish  country-house  is  sketched  in  the 
first  chapter,  “  the  hall-door  standing  open  in  all  but 
the  very  worst  weather,’*  the  irregular,  unconventional, 
but  healthy  and  cheerful  out-of-door  habits,  the  familiar 
jesting  with  the  very  humblest  retainers,  which  does 
not  in  the  least  lessen  their  adoring  reverence  for  “  his 
honour ;  ’*  these  and  many  other  graphic  touches  make 
up  a  picture  at  once  striking  and  truthful.  His 
honour,**  Squire  Daly,  had  wooed  and  won  an  English 
bride  some  nineteen  years  before  the  date  of  the  story, 
but  Mrs.  Daly  had  never  learnt  to  tolerate  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  her  Gralway  home  for  the  sake  of  the  warm 
hearts  and  bright  smiles  of  her  husband  and  children. 
Mr,  Daly  is  a  fine  study ;  a  frank,  genial  man,  a  loving 
husband  and  father,  with  sufficient  acuteness  to  see  the 
probable  consequences  of  his  way  of  living,  but  without 
the  power  or  perhaps  the  will  to  alter  it.  The  dialorae 
in  which  his  wife  urges  him  to  consult  her  brother 
about  their  affairs  is  very  characteristic.  He  allows 
that  changes  are  necessaiy,  that  be  has  inherited  mis* 
rule,  and  has  let  evils  accumulate  because  he  has  not 
43een  how  to  remedy  them.  He  is  loth  to  admit,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  brother-in-law  would  be  a  safe  adviser  as 


to  the  management  of  an  Irish  estate,  and  suggests  that 
if  he  were  really  to  set  about  mending  his  ways,  his 
cousin,  Anne  O’Flaherty,  would  be  a  better  guide,  since 
she  knows  the  people  she  has  to  deal  with,  and  manages 
her  own  tenants  in  her  own  fashion.  Mrs.  Daly  has 
nourished  a  feminine  jealousy  of  this  cousin,  and  persists 
in  thinking  that  her  English  brother  would  give  more 
sensible  advice.  She  has  succeeded  in  getting  her 
eldest  son  educated  in  England,  but  another  son  and  a 
daughter,  her  father’s  idol,  are  growing  up  at  home. 
Her  husband  admits  that  Pelham  Daly  is  one  of  whom 
his  parents  have  reason  to  be  proud,  but  complains  at 
the  same  time  that  there  is  no  community  of  thought  or 
feeling  between  him  and  this  eldest  son,  and  that  though 
they  may  get  on  well  enough  together,  when  he  comes 
to  reside  at  home  the  young  heir  will  be  wide  awake  to 
his  father’s  incapacities,  and  will  look  forward  to  altering 
everything  when  his  time  comes. 

“  And  in  due  time  it  will  come  [adds  Mr.  Daly  with  something 
of  prophetic  insight]  ;  I  shall  break  my  neck  out  hunting,  or  be  shot 
from  ^hind  a  h^ge  by  some  poor  wretch  who  adores  me  now  be¬ 
cause  I  let  him  alone,  but  who  will  have  been  educated  into  an 
enemy  under  some  new  system  of  management.” 

Mrs.  Daly  understands  her  daughter  as  little  as  her 
husband.  Ellen  Daly  is  a  bright  golden-haired  girl  of 
fifteen,  whose  most  ardent  desire  from  her  earliest  child¬ 
hood  has  been  to  win  her  mother’s  approval.  For  this 
approval  it  seems  to  her  that  she  would  make  any 
sacrifice.  She  indulges  in  day-dreams  of  gaining  it  by 
unwearied  devotion  in  imaginary  trials  and  sufferings  ; 
while  the  mother,  unheeding  the  wealth  of  affection 
that  glows  in  her  child’s  heart,  awakens  her  from  these 
dreams  by  reproof  for  some  trifling  duty  neglected  or 
some  injunction  forgotten.  To  this  home,  with  its 
divided  feelings  and  its  almost  hopeless  embarassments. 
Sir  Charles  Pelham  accompanies  his  nephew,  the  young 
Etonian.  It  is  his  first  visit,  and  Mr.  Daly,  prompted 
by  the  feeling  that  he  will  probably  never  again  be  in  a 
position  to  exercise  hospitality,  is  determined  to  give  his 
brother-in-law  “a  thoroughgoing  Irish  welcome  with 
all  the  honours.”  Sir  Charles  is  half  amused,  half 
frightened  at  their  noisy  and  enthusiastic  reception,  but 
young  Pelham  Daly,  with  his  English  schoolboy  notions 
of  what  is  fit  and  becoming,  is  disgusted,  and  ignores 
altogether  the  greetings  of  ^  nurse  and  other  humble 
adorers.  The  result  of  Sir  Charles  Pelham’s  visit  is 
that  Mr.  Daly  consents  to  live  in  England  and  to  give 
up  the  management  of  his  property  to  Mr.  Thornley, 
an  English  relative  of  Sir  C.  Pelham’s.  Mr.  Thornley 
is  a  thin,  somewhat  insignificant-looking  **  old  young 
man,”  a  scholar  and  a  thinker.  An  early  interview 
between  him  and  Anne  O’Flaherty  brings  out  a  whole 
host  of  antagonisms,  and  starts  many  problems  worthy 
of  consideration.  But  John  Thornley  is  not  alone  a 
scholar  and  a  thinker.  He  is  a  resolute  and  energetic 
man  who  has  fought  his  own  way,  aided  only  by  an  elder 
sister,  out  of  the  bitter  poverty  to  which  a  spendthrift 
father  had  reduced  his  family.  As  may  be  supposed,  his 
stem  and  unswerving  rule  makes  him  very  unpopular. 
He  becomes  obnoxious  to  the  secret  society  of  Ilibbon- 
men  by  getting  the  roof  taken  off  the  cabin  of  a  certain 
Denis  Malachy,  who  is  one  of  their  number,  and 
by  the  time  of  the  potato  failure  and  consequent 
distress  he  has  received  several  letters  threatening 
his  life.  The  sister  who  had  spent  her  youth 
in  working  for  this  brother,  and  is  now  living 
with  him  at  Castle  Daly,  becomes  alarmed  for 
his  safety ;  and  Mr.  Daly,  who  hears  the  state  of  the  case 
from  Anne  O’Flaherty,  returns  home  after  an  absence  of 
some  years.  The  very  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Castle 
Daly  with  his  wife  and  family,  Malachy’s  mother  per¬ 
suades  Mr.  Thornley  to  meet  her  son  in  private,  on  the 
pretence  of  giving  him  some  secret  information.  Mr. 
Daly  insists  on  keeping  the  appointment  instead  of  the 
agent,  and  goes — to  his  death.  A  **  stranger/’  on  whom 
the  lot  has  fallen,  and  who  knows  neither  of  the  gentle¬ 
men,  shoots  the  idolised  “  master  ”  in  mistake  tor  the 
hated  Englishman.  If  Mr.  Daly  has  hitherto  incurred 
the  blame  and  perhaps  the  contempt  of  the  readw,  his 
heroic  death  redeems  all.  The  scene  is  one  of  wo^er- 
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naiy  -womanhood,  or  “  rise  to  an  outlook  of 
far-reaching  sympathies  and  capacity  for  nnthanked 
service  that  endows  them  with  a  foretaste  of  the 
selfless  joys  of  the  angels,”  and  she  had  chosea 
the  better  part.  Miss  Keary  has  shown  great  judgment, 
in  avoiding  the  thorny  paths  of  Irish  religions  strife, 
but  it  would  have  been  better  to  represent  Mr.  Daly  as 
a  Protestant.  The  peasantry  would  adhere  quite  as 
strongly  to  one  bom  in  that  persuasion  as  to  a  Catholic, 
while  their  allegiance  to  his  sons  would  assuredly  have 
been  shaken  when  the  latter  forsook  their  father’s  faith. 
If  we  add  that  the  poor  Irish  do  not  always  thank  “  the 
saints  ”  instead  of  thanking  God,  and  that  the  story 
lags  towards  tho  end  as  if  the  authoress  were  loth  to  bid 
adieu  to  the  beings  of  her  creation,  we  shall  have  ex¬ 
hausted  our  adverse  criticism.  Many  and  great,  how¬ 
ever,  as  are  the  merits  of  *  Castle  Daly  *  as  a  novel,  it. 
has  still  greater  as  a  study  of  the  English  and  Irish 
characters  where  they  clash.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
notice  a  tithe  of  the  numberless  little  touches,  some 
humorous,  some  pathetic,  which  bring  into  such  strong 
relief  the  characteristic  faults  and  virtues  of  the  two 
nations,  their  virtues  as  well  as  their  faults,  for  the  im¬ 
partiality  of  the  picture  is  as  remarkable  as  its  vividness. 
There  are  no  dissertations  on  the  subject ;  the  difierencee 
come  out  quite  naturally  in  the  words  and  actions  of  the- 
characters.  No  one  who  reads  it  can  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  the  connection  between  these  two  nationa 
has  so  often  given  rise  to  an  unjustifiable  hatred  on  the 
one  hand  and  an  equally  unjustifiable  contempt  on  the- 
other.  The  book  has  an  infinitely  higher  value  than 
the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour,  and  merits  a  permanent 
place  in  our  literature. 


ful  power  and  pathos,  but  it  is  equalled,  if  not  surpassed, 
by  others  in  the  book.  There  is  one  chapter  especially, 
describing  Ellen  Daly’s  visit  to  a  cabin  for  the  puroose 
of  ministering  to  the  man  who  has  been  the  cause  other 
father’s  death.  She  finds  him  insensible,  his  wife  and 
children  lying  dead  beside  him.  Inexpressibly  shocked, 
she  hurries  out  and  returns,  accomp|anied  by  John  Thora- 
ley.  The  dying  wretch  opens  his  eyes  on  the  man 
whose  murder  he  had  plotted.  His  struggle  with  the 


had  plotted.  His  struggle  with  the 
hate  he  had  so  long  cherished,  lest  it  should  prompt  him 
to  end  his  life  with  a  curse,  is  terrible,  and  we  turn  with 
a  feeling  of  relief  to  the  account  which  follows  of  the 
priest’s  touching  exhortation  to  the  suffering  multitude. 
The  description  of  the  famine  is  painfully  realistic, 
but  those  who  can  remember  that  terrible  time  know  that 
if  the  picture  were  softened  in  the  least  it  would  convey  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  truth.  A  dialogue  between  Bride 
Thomley  and  Ellen  Daly,  fellow- workers  in  alleviating 
the  distress,  illustrates,  and  at  the  same  time  accounts 
for,  the  soreness  of  feeling  which  prevailed  in  spite  of 
the  noble  efforts  of  the  Engush  to  mitigate  the  calamity. 
The  people  could  not  understand  why  “  private  enter¬ 
prise  ”  should  be  permitted  to  store  corn  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  that  the  heated  grain  had  to  be  cast  into  the  rivers 
by  night  lest  the  popular  indignation  should  lead  to 
some  act  of  -violence.  The  feelings  excited  by  this  and 
other  supposed  wrongs  working  on  the  Celtic  “  readi¬ 
ness  to  react  against  the  despotism  of  fact,”  drove  the 
Young  Ireland  party  into  an  abortive  rebellion.  The 
ludicrous  side  of  this  rising  has  been  quite  sufficiently 
dealt  with,  but  it  had  its  tragic  side  too,  and  the  heart¬ 
rending  experiences  which  prompted  it  have  never  been 
so  well  described  as  in  this  book. 

We  would  not,  however,  have  it  supposed  that  the 
narrative  is  all  gloom.  The  famine  and  the  pestilence 
pass  away,  and  the  sun  breaks  through  the  clouds  which 
had  overshadowed  the  fortunes  of  the  Dalys.  We  must 
send  our  readers  to  the  book  itself  to  find  how  Ellen 
learns  to  recognise  and  to  value  the  sterling  worth  of 
her  English  lover,  and  how  the  little  heiress,  Lesbia, 
who  is  typical  of  no  special  nationality,  but  just  her  own 
bright  and  charming  self,  wins  the  heart  of  Pelham 
Daly.  The  importance  of  its  illustrations  of  national 
life  has  led  us  to  dwell  on  them  at  greater  length  than 
if  we  were  considering  *  Castle  Daly  ’  merely  as  a  novel ; 
but  the  interest  of  the  story  is  deep,  the  tragic  and  sensa¬ 
tional  elements  grow  naturally  out  of  the  epoch  and  its 
circumstances,  the  descriptions  of  that  wild  western 
scenery  are  strikingly  beautiful,  the  characters  are 
all  life-like,  and  many  of  them  are  admirably  deve¬ 
loped.  Connor  Daly,  gay,  shallow,  and  easily  led,  and 
his  cousin,  the  stronger  and  more  gifted  D’Arcy 
O’Donnell,  so  terribly  in  earnest,  are  good  types  of  the 
poets  of  the  Nation  and  leaders  of  the  rising.  Nothing 
can  bo  better  drawn  than  the  proud  and  sensitive  Pel¬ 
ham  Daly,  who  has  learnt  by  bitter  experience  among 
his  English  relatives  not  to  wear  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve,  or  than  the  warm-hearted  and  impulsive  Ellen, 
whoso  passionate  love  for  her  country  overpowers  for  a 
time  her  personal  feelings,  or  more  characteristic  than 
her  soreness  at  having  every  word  “  that  came  fresh 
from  her  head  or  warm  from  her  heart  ”  labelled  by  the 
same  relatives  as  “  Irish  exaggeration,  Irish  blundering, 
or  Irish  romance.”  There  is  crreat  beauty  in  the  con- 


THE  INTERIOR  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

Journey  Across  the  Western  Interior  of  Australia.  By  Coloner 
Peter  Egerton  Warburton.  C.M.G.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Addition  by  Charles  H.  Eden,  Esq.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Bates. 
London :  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Colonel  Egerton  Warburton,  the  latest  of  Australian* 
explorers,  crossed  the  interior  of  Western  Australia 
between  September  1872  and  the  spring  of  1874.  After 
a  short  visit  to  England  last  autumn,  he  returned  to  the 
more  congenial  climate  of  South  Australia  ;  and  as  the 
many  liai^ships  which  he  has  undergone  during  his  ad¬ 
ventures  have  disabled  him  for  the  labour  of  writing 
a  book  of  travel,  his  journal,  written  during  his  wander¬ 
ings,  has  now  been  published,  with  an  introduction  by^ 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Eden,  in  which  he  shortly  traces  the 
history  of  Western  Australian  exploration ;  and  the 
whole  has  been  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Bates,  Assistant- 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Western  Australia,  while  it  is  the  largest  division  of 
the  island-continent,  is  also  the  least  successfully  ex¬ 
plored.  Civilisation  has  swarmed  on  its  south-west- 
coast,  round  about  the  big  Swan  River,  from  which  the 
settlement,  founded  in  1829,  first  took  its  name,  and  on 
which  lies  its  city  of  Perth.  But  beyond  this  fertile 
south-west  corner  there  lies  a  vast  area  of  land,  stretch¬ 
ing  north  and  inland,  the  subject  of  many  theories 
and  surmises,  and  the  field  of  more  than  one 
perilous  journey  of  exploration,  but  which  has  hitherto 
almost  completely  baffled  every  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  utilise  it.  After  innumerable  difficulties,  the 
perseverance  of  the  South  Australians  has  achieved  not- 
only  a  road  but  a  telegraph  line  across  Australia  from 
south  to  north,  and  both  the  southern  and  western 
colonies  are  willing  to  devote  money  and  energy  to  the 
opening  up  of  an  overland  route  from  east  to  west. 

“  South  Australia,”  says  Mr.  Eden  in  his  introduction, 

“  has  capital  lying  idle,  and  is  longing  for  fresh  fields  on 
which  to  expend  it;  Western  Australia  is  burning  to 
break  through  the  forbidding  desert  that  impinges  on 
her  very  gate  and  cripples  the  energies  of  her  sons.” 
This  “Terra  Australiensis  incognita”  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  various  surmises.  It  was  thought  by 
some  that  a  vast  inland  sea  would  be  fouud  in  the 
centre  of  it ;  the  hopeful  asserted  that  a  large  river 
drained  it ;  while  the  desponding  imagined  that  a  huge^ 
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violet ;  this  has  been  found  to  arise  from  a  partial  loss 
of  chlorine,  induced  by  the  action  of  the  solar  beams, 
whereby  we  obtain  a  coloured  compound  of  silver  with 
less  chlorine  than  is  present  in  the  original  chloride.  By 
soaking  paper  successively  in  brine  and  solution  of  lunar 
caustic,  the  fibres  become  impregnated  with  chloride  of 
silver,  and  will  therefore  change  in  colour  if  exposed  to 
sunlight ;  similarly  an  oven  surface  of  some  viscid  liquid 
can  be  spread  upon  glass  and  rendered  sensitive  to  light 
by  immersion  in  proper  solutions.  A  simple  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  camera  obscura  concentrates  the  light  re¬ 
flected  from  some  object  upon  the  so-called  sensitized 
surface ;  where  the  light-rays  fall,  chemical  change 
proceeds  apace  ;  where  there  is  darkness  the  silver  com¬ 
pound  remains  unchanged.  How  mysterious  is  it  when 
the  photographer  carries  into  his  dark  chamber  the 
wooden  back  of  his  camera  !  No  sign  of  photograph  is 
to  be  seen  upon  the  sensitive  surface  yet ;  the 
waves  of  light  have  been  agitating  the  compound 
there,  disarranging  or  rather  rearranging  its  ele¬ 
ments  and  upsetting  their  equilibrium,  but  pro¬ 
ducing  no  visible  alteration  in  the  colour  because 
the  time  of  exposure  to  light  has  been  so  short.  Our 
eyes  are  not  perfect  guides,  and  we  should  indeed  learn 
little  of  the  mysteries  of  nature  if  we  trusted  to  nothing 
else  ;  he  perhaps  is  the  most  credulous  who  disbelieves 
what  he  fails  to  see.  A  “  developing  ”  solution  of  green 
vitriol  or  similar  substance  is  more  penetrating  in  this 
I  case  than  human  eyesight ;  it  picks  out  just  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  compound  upon  which  the  sun  has  shone 
and  renders  them  distinctly  visible.  After  having  de¬ 
veloped  the  picture,  the  photographer’s  next  duty  is  to 
remove  that  portion  of  the  sensitive  silver  salt  which  has 
not  been  attacked,  so  that  the  image  obtained  may  be 
brought  out  into  the  light  of  day  without  fear  of  its 
becoming  obliterated ;  the  picture  is  “  fixed  ”  by  this 
simple  process  of  washing,  and  is  the  “  negative  ”  or 
exact  opposite  of  what  it  will  ultimately  become.  For 
now  the  artist  repeats  much  the  same  operation  upon 
the  negative,  and  produces  thereby  a  negative  of  the 
negative,  which  is  a  “  positive  ”  of  the  original  object. 
Several  blurs  of  greater  or  less  consequence  are  always 
to  be  found  in  a  photograph  thus  taken  ;  it  is  therefore 
absolutely  necessary  to  retouch  the  negative  ob  the 
positives  produced  from  it ;  moreover,  the  positive  must 
be  “  toned  ”  in  order  to  impart  to  it  a  pleasing  colour. 
And  these  operations  of  retouching  and  toning  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  difficult,  inasmuch  as  they  call  into  play 
the  artist’s  personal  observation  of  the  object  and  his 
judgment  as  a  man  of  taste  as  well  as  his  technical 
knowledge  of  photography. 


salt-pan  stretched  white  and  gleaming  over  the  centre 
of  the  continent.  Enough  had  been  done  before  1872 
to  contradict  each  of  these  opinions;  but  Colonel  War- 
burton  has  proved  beyond  doubt  the  generally  inhos¬ 
pitable  character  of  that  part  of  Central  Australia 
which  he  traversed.  The  interior  of  Australia,  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  immense  stretches  of  sandy  desert,  un¬ 
dulated  or  ridged,  and  in  great  part  overgrown  by  the 
terrible  spinifeXj  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  great 
sea-bed,  and  the  whole  of  Australia  to  have  been  sepa¬ 
rated  into  parts  of  an  archipelago  by  a  sea  which  no 
longer  exists. 

Colonel  Warburton’s  expedition  was  sent  out  in  the 
autumn  of  1872  at  the  expense  of  two  generous  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Adelaide,  Mr.  Thomas  Elder  and  Mr.  Walter 
H.  Hughes,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Government  ex¬ 
pedition  set  out  under  the  command  of  Mr.  William 
Gosse.  Colonel  Warburton’s  route  lay  from  the  Alice 
Springs,  in  the  centre  of  Australia,  and  WNW  across 
the  continent  to  the  De  Grey  River.  Including  all  dis¬ 
tances  forwards  and  backwaids,  the  number  of  miles 
traversed  amounted  to  four  thousand.  The  expedition, 
seven  in  number,  consisting  of  Colonel  Warburton,  his 
son,  J.  W.  Lewis,  two  Afghan  drivers,  a  cook,  and  a 
native  lad,  left  Alice  Springs  in  April,  1872,  and  reached 
the  De  Grey  station  at  the  last  extremity  of  starvation 
on  the  eve  of  1874.  The  track  of  their  expedition  is 
very  fully  marked  in  the  map  accompanying  the  volume. 
Every  feature  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed 
is  noted,  and  Colonel  Warburton’s  journal,  together 
with  this  map,  effectually  proves  the  terribly  arid  nature 
of  the  land. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  expedition  was  the  use  of 
imported  camels  in  place  of  the  horses  which  had  always 
accompanied  former  explorers.  The  idea  of  employing 
camels  for  Australian  exploration  seems  to  have  occurred 
first  in  1844  to  a  member  of  the  Royal  Geographical  ! 
Society,  and  accordingly  in  1846  one  camel  accom-  I 
panied  Horrocks’s  expedition  in  South  Australia,  and 
other  Australian  travellers  have  taken  camels  with  them 
in  insignificant  numbers.  In  1866,  however,  the  enter¬ 
prising  Mr.  Elder  sent  a  competent  agent  to  India  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  124  camels,  and  shipping  them, 
together  with  about  a  dozen  Afghan  drivers,  to  South 
Australia.  Some  of  these  were  laid  at  the  disposal  of 
Government  in  1872,  and  others  accompanied  Colonel 
Warburton’s  expedition.  In  a  note  appended  to  his 
journal  he  pronounces  them,  of  all  animals,  the  best 
fitted  for  Australian  exploration,  and  adds,  “  it  is  quite 
certain  we  never  should  have  reached  the  western  coast 
with  any  others.”  The  want  of  water,  the  chief  difficulty 
with  which  the  Australian  traveller  has  to  cope,  renders 
the  horse  useless  in  such  expeditions  as  this ;  and  the 
camel  possesses  also  the  advantage  of  being  tall  enough 
to  eat  the  foliage  which  is  out  of  reach  of  lesser  animals. 
The  meagre  resources  of  the  country  necessitated  taking 
a  great  quantity  of  provision,  and  a  large  number  of 
baggage  animals  to  carry  it ;  and  this  increases  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  water.  Thus  the  chief 
anxiety  of  the  traveller  is  to  find  another  water- hole 
before  he  is  utterly  beyond  reach  of  the  last. 

Colonel  Warburton’s  book  is  extremely  interesting  as  an 
account  of  the  latest  explorations  which  have  been  made 
in  this  unkindly  country.  It  is  very  carefully  arranged, 
and  well  deserves  and  is  sure  to  receive  attention. 


It  has  not  hitherto  been  the  practice  of  the  general 
public  to  trouble  itself,  to  any  painful  extent,  with  the 
rationale  of  complex  operations  carried  on  in  our  various 
manufactories,  especially  when  these  are  dependent  upon 
chemists  for  the  greater  part  of  their  success.  A 
technical  or  scientific  fact  connected  with  such  pro¬ 
cesses  seldom  seems  to  force  its  way  into  the  vacuous 
brains  of  our  West  End  loungers,  unless  it  carries 
with  it  some  easy  explanation  which  makes  its  compre¬ 
hension  a  matter  of  no  difficulty.  How  little  a  lady 
knows  of  the  preparation  and  composition  of  the  dye 
which  makes  her  dress  so  killing !  Even  the  carmine 
that  conceals  an  unblushing  cheek,  and  the  rouge  or 
vermilion  that  repels  rather  than  attracts,  are  known 
simply  as  articles  of  toilette-furniture.  Such  apathy, 
however,  is  not  entirely  without  excuse.  The  chemical 
changes  which  take  place,  for  example,  in  a  brewery, 
are  somewhat  too  complex  to  follow  in  their  entirety  in 
a  popular  work,  and  the  apparatus  employed  is  so  full 
of  details — each  detail,  however,  subserving  some  use¬ 
ful  purpose — that  the  general  reader  would  lose  himself 
in  the  multiplicity  of  explanations  or  be  bewildered  by 
the  minuteness  of  the  description.  Difficulties  like 
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must  decide  as  to  the  time  of  exposure — that  anxious 
period  of  abated  breath  and  staring  gaze — and  he  is 
compelled  to  use  his  judgment  in  developing  the  in¬ 
visible  picture,  and  in  toning  the  positive  into  what  he 
thinks  it  should  be.  Under  certain  circumstances,  indeed, 
he  is  at  a  great  disadvantage ;  for,  while  a  painter  can 
remove  from  his  field  of  view  all  accidentals  which  are 
not  essential  and  would  mar  his  production,  a  photo¬ 
grapher  is  bound  to  remain,  though  true  to  fact,  untrue 
to  nature.  Sunlight  picks  out  accessories  often  with 
unfailing  accuracy,  and  makes  them  more  prominent  than 
those  portions  of  the  object  which  are  really  characteristic. 
Many  photographs.  Dr.  Vogel  says — 

Present  a  conglomerate  of  furniture,  and  it  is  only  after  careful  in¬ 
spection  that  a  man  is  detected  sticking  among  it,  whose  portrait  is 
to  form  the  picture.  In  another  case  a  quilted  white  blouse  is  seen, 
and  it  is  only  after  some  time  that  a  'girl’s  head  is  perceived  rising 
above  it.  A  park  is  seen  in  a  landscape,  with  fountains  and  other 
adornments,  and  it  is  only  after  some  time  that  a  black  coat  is  seen 
confounded  with  an  equally  dark  bush. 

Dr.  Vogel  therefore  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
photography  is  more  truthful  to  the  form  and  painting 
to  the  character  of  the  object  portrayed.  For  this 
reason  we  must  ascribe  greater  accuracy  to  the  latter— 
so  far  at  least  as  human  feelings  are  concerned — ^although 
in  many  cases  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  photographer,  who 
is  at  the  same  time  an  artist  on  the  small  scale,  to  correct 
the  errors  of  his  implements  and  to  impart  at  least  a 
little  character  where  it  is  required,  and  to  remove 
accessories  where  they  become  too  painful. 

For  many  other  interesting  points  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  book  itself.  It  will  well  repay  a  most 
careful  perusal ;  it  is  of  course  accurate,  coming  as  it 
does  from  the  pen  of  so  distinguished  a  photographer 
as  Dr.  Vogel ;  but,  besides  this,  it  is  interesting  and 
lively.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  typical  of  what  a  popular 
treatise  should  be,  neither  too  scientific  nor  too  technical, 
evading  unsurmountable  difficulties  not  by  a  false  ex* 
planation  as  is  the  practice  with  many  popular  writers, 
but  by  simply  stating  them  as  difficulties  that  are  not  to 
be  conquered  except  by  further  study. 

The  ‘  International  Scientific  Series,*  of  which  the 
present  work  is  the  fourteenth  volume,  is  becoming 
continually  better  known,  and  the  announcement  of 
each  new  volume  is  hailed  with  delight  by  those  who  are 
thirsting  for  information.  Thus  it  happens  that  several 
editions  of  the  more  important  works  have  been  called 
for  within  a  comparatively  short  time.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  should  think  that  there  is  little  need 
for  thoughtless  economy,  and  that  the  greatest  care 
would  be  taken  to  make  each  volume  as  perfect  as 
possible.  Nevertheless  Dr.  Vogel’s  treatise  has  been 
translated  from  the  German  in  such  a  way  that  the 
reader  is  compelled  to  believe  one  of  two  disagreeable 
alternatives — either  that  Dr.  Vogel  is  an  ignoramus, 
pretending  to  understand  and  endeavouring  to  write 
about  things  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  or  that  the  trans¬ 
lator  who  has  been  employed  is  a  man  totally  unsuited 
to  the  work.  The  translator  is  not  named,  and  therefore 
it  is  impossible  to  judge  except  from  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  book  itself ;  but  we  are  unable  to  find 
any  excuse  for  the  publishers  who  would  have  been  put 
to  very  slight  trouble  and  expense  by  having  the  trans¬ 
lation  revised  and  corrected  by  some  competent  scientific 
man.  \V  e  should  not  then  have  had  occasion  to  advert 
to  the  many  ridiculous  errors  which  pervade  at  least 
half  the  volume.  A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  show 
that  serious  blame  must  attach  to  somebody. 

It  may  be  a  matter  bf  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  is  elegant  to  talk  about  the  perspiration  running  from 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  dropping  from  the  face,  so 
that  a  prepared  plate  is  often  spoilt  by  a  drop  of  sweat 
(page  177)  ;  a  slight  circumlocution  would  have  been 
advisable.  Iodine,  we  are  told,  is  a  black  substance  d  a 
fluid  nature  and  used  for  friction  ;  air  “  is  a  combination 
of  two  kinds  of  air — oxygen  and  nitrogen ;  ’*  sulphur, 
uniting  with  oxygen,  forms  “  the  pungent,  strong-smell¬ 
ing  sulphuric  acid ;  ”  “  chloride  and  bromide  gas  show  a 
peculiar  relation  to  light,  even  in  their  combinationB.*’ 
Chromic  acid  is  the  best  known  ojxide  of  chromium ; 


put  together  a  connected  and  intelligible  account  of  the 
history  of  material  from  the  time  that  it  enters  the  fac¬ 
tory  gates  until  it  passes  out  of  them  again  into  the 
market,  or  through  the  waste-pipes,  or  up  gigantic 
chimneys  in  clouds  of  densest  smoke. 

In  less  than  three  hundred  pages  Dr.  Vogel  gives  a 
capital  exposition  of  the  technology  and  theory  of  pho¬ 
tography  ;  the  details  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  become 
tiresome,  nor  is  the  treatment  unintelligibly  philoso¬ 
phical.  He  commences  with  a  short  historical  sketch  of 
the  art,  showing  how  the  silhouettes  of  Wedgwood  and 
Davy  became  developed  by  the  use  of  Porta’s  camera 
obscura  and  of  Daguerre’s  wonderful  discovery 
into  the  gorgeous  representations  which  adorn  the 
modem  album.  As  soon  as  the  reader  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the 
subject,  the  author  passes  on  to  the  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  light,  and  more  especially  of  its  physical 
characters  and  chemical  effects.  This  is  followed  by  an 
account  of  photographic  apparatus,  a  very  careful  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  correctness  of  photographs,  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  effects  produced  by  light,  shade,  and 
perspective.  The  numerous  applications  of  photogmphy 
—as,  for  instance,  to  surveys  of  land,  to  the  study  of 
astronomical  or  medical  phenomena,  and  to  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  scientific  instruments — are  indicated  with  enough 
care  to  make  the  reader  understand  the  main  principle 
involved.  The  remainder  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with 
a  review  of  chromo-photography,  a  lately  developed  and 
most  important  branch  of  the  subject.  Niepce  laid  the 
foundation  of  heliography,  or  photographic  engraving, 
by  proving  that  insolubility  is  conferred  by  sunlight 
upon  asphalt ;  a  similar  reaction  takes  place  when 
gelatine  mixed  with  chromic  acid  is  exposed.  Before 
exposure  this  mixture  is  soluble  in  hot  water ;  but,  if 
acted  on  by  light,  the  chromic  acid  gives  up  a  portion 
of  its  oxygen  to  the  gelatine,  thereby  partially  burning 
the  latter,  and  becomes  changed  into  a  compound  of 
chromium  with  less  oxygen,  which  has  the  power  of 
making  the  rest  of  the  gelatine  insoluble.  This  peculiar 
solar  action  takes  place  through  the  gelatinous  mixture, 
and  to  a  depth  which  is  dependent  upon  the  intensity 
of  the  light ;  the  greater  the  intensity,  the  greater  the 
depth.  So  that  when  the  soluble  gelatine  is  removed, 
we  obtain  what  might  be  called  a  positive  relief ;  except 
that  all  the  fainter  lights,  which  penetrated  very 
slightly,  are,  as  it  were,  washed  away  off  the  solid 
framework.  This  is  prevented  by  the  highly  ingenious 
contrivance  of  fixing  the  front  of  the  gelatinous  surface, 
after  suitable  exposure,  to  a  new  framework,  and 
then  removing  the  original  one;  in  this  case,  when 
the  soluble  portion  has  been  removed,  the  insoluble 
gelatine  produced  even  by  the  faintest  lights 
remains  adhering,  because  it  is  now  attached  to 
the  second  frame  by  insoluble  material.  The  subse¬ 
quent  treatment  of  the  heliograph  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  it  into  an  engraving,  and  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  artist  in  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
receive  an  ordinate  amount  of  attention  from  Dr.  Vogel. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  considerable  care  has  been 
taken  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  very  popular  belief  that 
j^otographv  must  be  more  accurate,  more  true  to  na¬ 
ture,  than  Land-painting  is  because  the  picture  in  the 
former  case  is  copied  from  nature  by  the  natural  agent 
—light — whereas  the  work  of  the  pure  artist  is  affected 
by  his  individuality — his  defective  sight,  for  example — 
and  by  his  opinions  as  to  what  is  most  beautiful  in  the 
arrangement  of  colours.  A  very  few  considerations  are 

Suite  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  shallowness  of  this  hypo- 
iiesis.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  picture,  photographically 
taken,  is  copied  by  sunlight  from  the  natural  object ; 
but  we  use  in  the  process  an  artificial  lens  which,  not 
to  malign  it  too  severely,  is  not  quite  so  perfect  as  the 
human  eye.  The  image  of  an  object  formed  by  a  lens 
does  not  always  look  to  us  like  the  object  itself.  Dr. 
Vogel  tells  us  of  a  photograph  in  which  “  the  thin 
Apollo  of  Belvedere  had  such  full-blown  cheeks  and  so 
protuberant  a  paunch,  that  he  looked  like  Dr.  Luther.” 
Again,  the  individuality  of  the  photographer  is  just  as 
much  in  request  os  is  that  of  the  painter ;  it  is  he  that 
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on  adding  to  it  snlphnric  acid  it  changes  to  chromate 
of  potash,  and  crystallises  into  red  needles,  which  easily 
lose  part  of  its  oxygen/*  But  most  remarkable  of  all  is 
the  astounding  announcement  that  bromide  and  iodide 
of  silver  are  three  insoluble  cheesy  precipitates,  which, 
by  some  contrivance  at  present  unknown  to  chemists, 
can  be  saturated  by  being  placed  upon  filter-paper.  It 
is  not  surprising  after  this  to  hear  that  chloride  of 
silver — another  cheesy  precipitate,  or  is  it  two  P — de¬ 
composes  on  exposure  to  light  in  the  following  way  : — 

The  chloride  is  liberated  and  disappears  partly  as  a  greenish  gas, 
which,  from  its  abundance  as  well  as  its  odour,  can  be  perceived  to 
be  chloride  of  silver. 

It  is  amusing  to  compare  some  of  these  blunders  with 
what  the  original  German  most  probably  is ;  the  trans¬ 
lator  seems  to  have  no  theoretical  knowledge  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  A  few  of  the  errors  may  be  indigenous  to  the 
book,  although  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that 
Dr.  Vogel  should  have  written  as  shown  above  on  the 
subjects  of  chromic  acid  and  chloride  of  silver.  But 
even  if  he  is  the  malefactor,  it  was  not  an  hospitable 
act,  before  introducing  a  foreigner  to  the  English  public, 
to  have  him  belabelled  with  all  his  blunders. 


when  we  survey  these  circumstances  and  all  the  conditions  attending 
them. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  matter  somewhat  more  closely.  Let  us 
regard  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  commercial  extension.  We  then 
become  aware  of  the  fact,  that  while  making  full  allowance  for 
milita^  or  other  professional  ambition,  ample  reason  is  found  for 
what  is  clearly  a  national,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  administra¬ 
tive  determination,  to  insist  on  order  and  supremacy  in  the  Stepps 
first,  and  afterwards  throughout  Central  Asia,  for  the  pushing  of 
commerce  and  ensuring  the  safety  of  trafidc  and  traders.  It  is  true 
that  the  Kussian  policy  in  Asia  is  guided  by  the  same  spirit  of 
monopoly  as  we  see  generally  throughout  the  world.  But  in  this 
sense  she  is  not  worse  than  the  great  majority  of  the  ruling  Powers. 
We  ourselves  are  perhaps  the  only  exception  to  what  is  otherwise  a 
general  rule.  And  how  recent  is  our  policy  of  the  non-exclusion  of 
others  from  our  sources  of  commercial  gain  I  With  what  jealoufy 
are  we  obliged  to  watch  free  trade  in  Parliament  and  in  the  press  to 
prevent  recurrence  to  mistaken  views  and  false  principles  I  But  to 
find  a  ground  of  quarrel  in  the  fact  that  a  great  and  friendly 
Government,  while  pursuing  an  immense  work  of  civilisation,  prefers 
a  line  of  policy  not  yet  believed  to  be  unwise  or  obsolete  by  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind,  and  acts  according  to  her  opportunities,  is 
surely  a  proposition  almost  revolting  to  common  sense.  Yet  such 
is  the  proposition  presented  to  us  by  the  antagonists  of  Kussian 
infiuence  and  Bussian  trade  in  Central  Asia. 

Even  for  the  annexation  of  Khiva,  in  contradiction  to  the 
assurance  ^ven  to  the  British  Government,  the  writer  finds  an 
excuse  which  is  at  least  plausible : — 

Thus  with  the  utmost  good  faith,  as  we  .believe,  the  British 
Government  was  informed  in  1873,  that  the  empire  of  Knssia  was 
opposed  to  the  annexation  of  the  Khanate  of  Khiva,  directions 
having  been  given  that  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  Khan  should 
not  in  any  way  lead  to  the  prolonged  occupation  of  Khiva,  it 
appears  that  the  authority  of  General  Kauffman,  the  responsible 
general  in  command,  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  Foreign  Office  at 
St.  Petersburg  to  revise  this  decision  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  a  policy  which  should  reduce  Khiva  to  vassalage,  and 
secure  the  strategic  lines  across  the  Steppe.  Without  those  strategic 
lines  the  police  of  the  Steppe,  the  assertion  of  order,  the  prohibition 
of  man-stealing  and  slavery,  the  security  of  the  Bussian  caravans, 
and  of  property  and  life  in  general,  in  short,  the  infiuence  of  what 
had  become  the  paramount  Power,  the  institution  of  a  Bussian 
^ace  for  Central  Asia,  as  we  now  enforce  a  British  peace  from  the 
Himalaya  to  Cape  Comorin,  could  not  have  been  maintained. 

With  regard  to  the  improvement  in  our  military  position 
now  as  compared  with  older  times,  he  gives  the  following 
vigorous  summary  of  the  situation : — 

When  Lord  Auckland  in  India,  and  Lord  Palmerston  in  England, 
yielded  to  the  Busso-phobist  argument  or  outcry  in  1838,  and  com¬ 
mitted  us  to  a  wrongful  occupation  in  Afghanistan,  whether  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  military  or  the  political  point  of  view,  but  little 
excuse  can  be  urged  for  them.  Busso-phobia  was  in  the  ascendant, 
and  for  the  time  it  seemed  to  turn  the  heads  of  statesmen  otherwise 
held  to  be  safe  and  not  easily  excited.  Nevertheless  it  must  bo 
said,  that  while  Lord  Auckland  acted  under  a  complete  misap¬ 
prehension  of  the  power  and  designs  of  Bussia  in  1838,  tho 
Government  of  India  was  by  no  means  so  firm  and  consolidated  as 
it  is  at  the  present  day.  The  Mahratta  power  of  Gwalior  had  not 
been  shaken.  The  Mahrattas  both  of  Central  India  and  of  the 
Deccan  were  still  considered  of  some  importance.  There  was  no 
province  of  Burmah.  The  Punjab,  a  powerful  monarchy  with  a 
numerous  and  highly  disciplined  army,  trained  by  Europe^ 
generals,  acknowledged  the  sway  of  Bunjeet  Sing.  Scinde  was  still 
independent.  Oudh  was  a  separate  kingdom.  In  short,  though 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  Lord  Wellesley  in  1800,  Lord  Auckland  in 
1838  w’as  in  the  position  of  a  viceroy  who  had  to  lean  much  on  his 
diplomacy  for  the  progress  and  security  of  his  affairs.  Native 
Powers  and  native  courts  in  India  still  signified  dominion  and  mili¬ 
tary  strength,  and  not  pageantry  and  mere  domestic  administration 
as  in  these  times. 

But  what  is  the  case  now  ?  All  necessity  for  diplomacy,  such  as 
was  known  in  1800  under  Lord  Wellesley,  and  in  1838  under  Lovdl 
Auckland,  has  vanished.  The  native  Powers  as  they  existed  at 
those  dates  exist  no  longer.  *  Sindia  has  been  reduced  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  level  of  the  princes  of  Bajpootana.  War  between  native  states 
is  simply  not  permitted.  We  everywhere  see  British  provinces 
where  formerly  native  princes  held  independent  sway.  Pegu,  Ou^, 
Central  India,  Sinde,  the  Punjab,  are  now  firmly  held  under  British 
administration.  British  garrisons  have  taken  the  place  of  rival  and 
hostile  armies.  When  Lord  Auckland  ruled  in  India  there  was  not 
a  mode  road  throughout  the  peninsula  except  in  the  immediato 
neiirhbourhood  of  the  presidency  towns.  The  communications  were 
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been  allignod  on  that  frontier.  The  troops  in  the  north,  south,  and 
east  of  India  were  practically  out  of  the  question,  except  after  plans 
and  preparation  of  a  year’s  continuance.  A  similar  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  armament. 

As  a  whole,  the  Quarterly  Review,  though  a  good  number,  is 
not  quite  so  good  as  the  Edinburgh,  but  it  contains  one  his¬ 
torical  article  of  very  remarkable  power  and  significance — a 
review  of  recent  contributions  to  new  readings  of  the  history 
of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  works  of 
Kanke,  Garainer,  Spedding,  and  Pattison.  The  historians 
who  have  lately  gone  deeply  into  the  study  of  the  seventeenth 
century  have  discovered  the  shallowness  of  the  estimate  of 
“The  First  Stuart  in  England,”  which  the  influence  of 
Macaulay  caused  to  be  all  but  universally  accepted  in  last 
generation.  So  strong  was  the  prejudice  against  James  that, 
even  as  lately  as  1803,  Mr.  Gardiner  did  not  dare  to  put 
together  the  iacts  which  told  in  his  favour,  and  marred  the 
consistency  of  his  work  by  using  phrases  which  expressed  the 
old  conception  of  James,  while  he  recorded  individually  and 
singly  facts  with  which  that  conception  was  utterly  at 
variance.  Since  then  Mr.  Gardiner  has  been  reinforced  and 
passed  by  Kanke,  who  comes  to  the  study  of  English  history 
without  that  noxious  party  spirit  which  has  been  the  bane  of 
our  native  historians,  and  whose  method  is  the  extreme 
antithesis  of  the  black  and  white  painting  of  Macaulay.  The 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  goes  heartily  with  Kanke,  and 
in  particular  sets  himself  to  put  in  a  clear  light  the  far-seeing 
wii^om  of  James’s  foreign  policy.  It  is  usual  to  contrast  the 
weakness  with  which  James  yielded  himself  to  favourites  with 
the  sagacity  shown  b^  Elizabeth  in  her  choice  of  advisers. 
But  the  Quarterly  Keviewer,  having  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
beneath  the  surface,  questions  whether  there  is  any  foundation 
for  the  contrast : — 

“Those,”  says  Mr.  Pattison  (p.  361),  “whose  impressions  of 
character  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  modern  histories,  will  find 
that,  as  they  become  better  acquainted  wi  th  the  contemporary  memoirs, 
their  estimate  of  James’s  abilities  will  be  raised.”  We  altogether 
endorse,  wo  are  ready  to  take  a  long  stride  beyond  Mr.  Patti  son’s 
eulogy.  In  tlie  first  place,  we  would  urge  our  readers  to  notice  the 
sagacity  and  insight  displayed  by  the  King  in  the  selection  of 
ambassadors.  We  doubt  whether  any  British  Sovereign  was  over 
eerved  by  abler  diplomatists,  and  whether  any  British  Sovereign 
was  ever  served  by  diplomatists  who  could  feel  more  assured  that 
their  exertions  were  closely  and  studiously  scanned  and  conned  by 
an  anxious,  vigilaut,  and  accurately  experienced  master.  Mr.  Motley 
has  spoken  disparagingly  of  the  statesmen  who  served  James,  but 
we,  for  our  part,  know  not  when  England  was  represented  abroad 
by  more  capable  envoys  than  in  this  reign.  Where,  we  would  ask, 
shall  we  mutch  a  time  when  Winwood  orCarleton  was  at  the  Hague, 
Weston  at  Brussels,  Wake  at  Venice,  Anstruther  in  the  North, 
Pigby  in  Spain,  Roe  at  Constantinople,  Herbert  (later  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury)  and  Carlisle  were  at  Paris,  Chichester  and  Davies  in 
the  Irish  plantations  ?  The  preservation  of  peace  was  James’s  chief 
care ;  but  had  he  been  forced  into  the  heat  of  conflict,  it  would  have 
been  found  that  he  could  act  with  effect,  that  he  had  the  secret,  and 
could  touch  the  spring  of  a  most  nicely  organised  international 
combination. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  James  was  able  to  profit 
by  this  WL*ll-chosen  diplomatic  service,  the  Keviewer  is  of 
opinion  that  “  no  man  of  his  times,  none  of  the  great  men  who 
endeavoured  to  avert  or  to  minimise  the  Thirty  Years’  War, 
undertook  to  occupy  so  impartial  and,  according  to  the  political 
theories  prevalent  among  us  now,  so  judiciously  chosen  yet  at 
the  same  time  so  disagreeable  and  unremunerated  a  post  of 
observation,  so  nice  and  hazardous  a  lino  of  revision  or  inter¬ 
ference  as  Janies.”  In  support  of  this  opinion  he  adduces 
the  following  passage  from  Kanke : — 

On  every  side  he  saw  himself'involved  in  a  struggle  with  hostile 
privi^es  and  proud  independent  powers,  from  whose  ascendancy, 
Doth  m  Church  and  State,  he  was  careful  to  keep  himself  free,  w'hile 
at  the  same  time  ho  did  not  proceed  to  extremities  or  come  to  an 
absolute  rupture.  Ho  was  naturally  disposed,  and  was  moreover 
led  by  circumstances,  t«  make  it  a  leading  rule  of  conduct  to  adhere 
immovably  to  principles  which  he  had  once  espoused,  and  never  to 
lose  sight  of  them  ;  but,  having  done  this,  to  appear  vacillating  and 
irresolute  in  matters  of  detail.  His  position  abroad  involved  the 
same  apparent  contradiction.  Placed  in  the  midst  of  great  rival 
powers,  and  never  completely  certain  of  the  obe^lience  of  his  subjects, 
he  sought  to  ensure  the  future  for  himself  by  crafty  and  hesitating 
conduct.  All  the  world  complained  that  they  could  not  depend  on 
him,  each  party  thought  that  he  was  blinded  by  the  other.  Those, 
however,  who  knew  him  more  intimately,  assure  us  that  we  must 
not  suppose  that  he  did  not  apprehend  the  snares  that  were  laid  for 
him;  that,  if  only  he  were  willing  to  use  his  eyes,  he  was  as  clear¬ 
sighted  as  Argus ;  that  there  was  no  prince  in  the  world  who  had 
more  insight  into  affairs  or  more  cleverness  in  transacting  them. 
They  say  that,  if  he  appeared  to  lack  decision,  this  arose  from  his 
fine  perception  of  the  difliculties  arising  from  the  nature  of  things 
and  their  necessary  consequences ;  that  he  was  just  as  slow  and 
circumspect  in  the  execution  as  he  was  lively  and  expeditious  in  the 
discussion  of  measures ;  that  he  knew  how  to  moderate  his  choleric 


temperament  by  an  intentional  reserve,  and  that  even  his  absence 
from  the  capital  and  his  residence  in  the  country  were  made  to 
second  this  systematic  hesitation  ;  that,  if  a  disputed  point  awaited 
decision,  instead  of  attending  a  meeting  with  the  Privy  Councillors 
who  were  with  him,  he  would  take  advance  of  a  fine  day  to  fly  his 
falcons,  for  he  thought  that  something  might  happen  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  or  some  news  bo  brought  in,  and  that  the  delay  of  an  hour 
had  often  ere  now  been  found  profitable. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


Translation.  (8vo,  pp.  196.) 


Beeton’s  Public  Speaker.— (Crown  8vo,  pp.  805.)  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler,  dt.  6rf 

Bisliop’s  Pastoral— An  Appeal  for  Forbearance. — By  a  Curate.  tSvo  nn  <59  \ 
Church  Printing  Company.  1«.  ’ 

Brcymann,  Hermann.— First  French  Exercise  Book.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  224  1 
Macmillan.  4^.  M.  *  *' 

De  Chatelaiu,  Chevalier. — Le  Conte  d'Hiver 
Kolandi.  2s. 

Forgotten  Lives.— By  the  Author  of  ‘  Olive  Varcoe.’  3  vols.  Tinsley  Brothers 
31<.  6</. 

Haden,  F.  Se>Tnonr.— Earth  to  Earth.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  68.)  Macmillan.  It 

Harting,  J.  E.— Our  Summer  Migrants.  (8vo,  pp.  336.)  Bickers  and  Son. 
lOi.  6(/. 

Kinlock,  C.  W.—r.,eonard  Scott.  2  vols.  (pp.  164,  24.3.)  A.  H.  Moxon.  21t. 

Mackeson,  Charles.— Lowe’s  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London.  (Fcp.  8vo 
pp.  167.)  Low  and  Co.  It.  ’ 

Mayer,  J.  R.  Townshend.— St.  James’s  Holiday:  Annual  for  1876.  A.  H. 
Moxon.  ]«. 

Mayor,  W.— A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Mayor’s  Collections  of  Drawings 
by  Old  Masters.  (8vo,  pj).  202.)  Mefars.  Hogarth. 

Nadal,  E.  S.— Impressions  of  London  Social  Life.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  222.1  Mac¬ 
millan.  7t.  6rf.  .  PH  7 

New  First  Handbook.— (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  67.)  Lyndhurst :  J.  O.  Short.  lj». 

Rumsey,  A.  W.— Some  Fallacies  of  Statistics.  (8vo,  pp.  322.)  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.  I2t. 

■Vasey,  George.— Philosophy  of  Laughter.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  166.)  J.  Bums.  Rt. 

Veitch,  Professor.— Lucretius  and  the  Atomic  Theory.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  93.) 
Glasgow  :  J.  Maclehose.  6f.  6</. 

Tonge.  Charlotte  M. — Recollections  of  Colonel  de  Gonneville.  2  vols.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  305,  324  )  Hurst  and  Blackett.  21«. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

A  plethora  of  monev  exists  awaiting  employment,  of  which, 
however,  little  is  to  be  found  in  the  discount  market,  and 
the  limited  amount  of  bills  offering  are  absorbed  by  discount 
houses  and  bankers  at  ^  or  j  per  cent,  under  the  Bank 
minimum,  in  which  no  change  has  been  made  this  week. 
Anticipations  had  been  freely  indulged  in  that  the  Bank 
directors  would  have  come  down  to  2^  per  cent.,  but  with 
the  continuance  of  wet  weather  the  chance  of  the  exchanges 
being  adversely  affected,  and  the  consequent  probability  of  a 
call  on  their  resources  for  bullion  for  Germany,  they  have 
doubtless  exercised  a  wise  discretion.  Had  the  rate  been 
reduced,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Bank  would  have  got 
any  greater  share  of  the  current  discount  business  than  they 
now  possess,  for  the  open  market  would  have  fallen  also,  so 
no  practical  good  to  their  proprietors  would  have  resulted ; 
while,  by  retaining  it  at  3  per  cent.,  it  acts  as  a  useful  check. 
Bullion  will  continue  to  flow  to  their  vaults,  their  reserve  will 
be  maintained,  if  not  increased,  and  the  usual  outflow  of  coin, 
&c.,  for  the  provinces  in  the  month  of  August  will  not  then 
affect  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  in  any  marked 
degree.  It  is  true  that  in  one  way  the  maintenance  of  the  pre> 
sent  rate  leaves  bankers  and  discount  houses  who  receive  deposits 
but  little,  if  any,  profit  on  the  employment  of  their  capital  in 
discounts  ;  and  as  it  is  evident  that  not  nearly  so  much  money 
is  being  advanced  now  on  stocks  as  a  few  months  since,  the 
difficulty  in  profitably  placing  the  public  money  entrusted  to 
their  care  is  increased.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  only  which 
affects  certain  shareholders,  &c.,  whereas  the  action  of  the 
Bank  of  England  has  universal  influence,  and  the  directors  of 
that  establishment,  unconnected  as  they  are  with  banking 
business  privately,  may  be  trusted  to  do  that  which  is  alike 
best  for  the  public  interest  and  their  constituents — the  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  policy  of  the  Bank  is  occasionally  impugned ; 
but  when  any  time  arrives  of  pressure  or  fear,  its  conduct  of 
the  national  banking  business  of  the  country,  involving  as  it 
does  a  strict  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
the  commercial  community,  has  been  generally  found  to  have 

ffiven  satisfaction.  People  have  faith  in  the  Bank,  and  the 
alter  in  return  p«*rform8  its  onerous  duties  to  the  public  with 
impartiality  and  discrimination.  It  would  appear  that  at  last 
there  is  a  chance  of  having  a  legal  decision  on  the  validity 
of  a  “  kite,”  that  instrument  for  raising  money  which  bears  on 
the  face  of  it  indications  of  certain  tangible  “  values  received,” 
but  which  never  had  anv  existence.  Managers  of  banks  are 
not  unnaturally  annoyed  that  they  were  saddled  with  heavy 
amounts  of  paper  which  are  in  many  instances  practically 
valueless,  and  they  will,  of  course,  try  their  best  to  show  they 
were  systematically  deceived.  However  that  may  be,  time 
will  show,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  eagerness  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  and  make  large  profits  caused  some  oi  them  to  lose  that 
habitual  caution  and  shrewdness  which  are  popularly  supposed 
to  be  the  characteristics  of  the  chiefs  of  the  banking  world. 

Foreign  Stocks  are  gradually  becoming  divided  into  two 
classes,  which  are  tersely  denominated  investing  and  specula- 
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tiTe.  In  the  former  the  purchases  during  the  past  fortnight 
have  been  large,  notably  in  Brazilian,  Hungarian,  French, 
Kussian,  and  United  States  descriptions,  although  to  show  how 
indirect  influences  aflect  this  market  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  the  case  of  at  least  two  of  these  securities  the  buying  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  stimulated  by  the  wet  weather,  which  aflects  the 
corn  prospects,  and  will,  it  is  said,  as  a  consequence,  necessitate 
enlarged  imports  to  England,  France,  if  not  Holland, 
from  the  chief  wheat-growing  countries.  No  doubt  in  the 
case  of  Hungary,  whose  prosperity  entirely  depends  on 
a  good  harvest,  and  its  ability  to  export  large  quantities  of 
cereals,  this  is  a  legitimate  cause  for  improved  credit ;  but  as 
regards  the  United  States  Stocks  it  can  only  be  sympathy 
that  induces  this  rise,  for  it  is  hardly  probable  that  even  the 
worst  of  crops  in  that  country  would  cause  non-payment  of  the 
interest,  so  that  the  buying  in  these  securities  is  due  more  to 
the  faith  of  the  purchasers  in  the  general  soundness  of  the 
country  than  to  any  such  outside  influence  as  that  referred  to. 
But  as  Foreign  Stocks  have  for  some  time  been  particularly 
sensitive,  any  trivial  reason  is  alleged  for  a  rise  or  fall,  whereas 
the  real  one  is  that  the  immense  amouut  of  unused  capital  is 
gradually  being  invested  in  the  securities  of  those  Govern¬ 
ments  where  stability  and  order  reign.  And  with  the  attention 
given  to  these  stocks  there  is  a  corresponding  neglect  and  de¬ 
cline  in  what  are  called  speculative  securities,  to  wit — E^p- 
tian,  Turkish,  Peruvian,  and  those  of  the  South  American 
defaulting  States.  With  regard  to  the  latter  we  have  before 
expressed  our  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  that  they  should 
be  expunged  from  the  oflicial  list,  and  bargains  in  them  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  no  good  reason  appears  to  be  forthcoming  why  some 
such  regulation  should  not  be  made.  At  the  present  time  one 
reads  that  Costa  Rica  have  advanced  1,”  or  “  more  busi¬ 
ness  was  done  in  Paraguay,”  &c,,  when  the  dealings  in  these 
non-paying  securities  (?)  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
speculations  entered  into  by  two  persons  who  have  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  ever  receiving  a  farthing  interest, 
but  simply  wager  that,  by  the  time  the  fortnightly  settlement 
comes  round,  by  “  rigging  ”  or  some  equally  reputable  prac¬ 
tice,  the  one  will  have  succeeded  in  depressing  or  advancing 
the  price,  and  will  then  receive  of,  or  pay  the  diflerence  of 
price  to,  the  other.  If  such  people  choose  to  bet,  let  them, 
although  there  may  be  laws  relating  to  time  bargains  which 
are  a  dead  letter,  still  at  the  same  time  let  it  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  establishment  in  which  these  beta  are  made 
stands  in  the  same  category  as  Tattersall’s.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  who  daily  are  engaged  in  this  kind  of  business 
would  lift  up  their  hands  in  pious  horror  at  the  idea  of  being 
classed  with  bookmakers  or  backers,  but  practically  they 
belong  to  the  same  species,  and  both  at  Knightsbridge  and 
Capel  Court  very  nearly  similar  tactics  are  employed  to  make 
money.  Many  months  ago  we  drew  attention  to  Peruvian  stocks 
when  the  Five  per  Cents,  stood  at  the  same  price  ns  the  Six 

£er  Cents,  do  now,  and  facts  bear  out  what  was  then  said ;  and 
ad  it  not  been  for  heavy  purchases  on  Parisian  account,  the 
fall  would  have  been  much  greater.  It  would  be  undoubtedly 
a  great  sacrifice  for  original  holders  of  bonds,  who  paid  81  and 
77  respectively,  to  part  with  them  at  existing  prices ;  but  as 
there  is  no  chance  of  Peru  obtaining  any  more  money  in  this 
market,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  is  so  in  France  either,  the 
day  cannot  be  far  distant,  in  her  present  embarrassed  state, 
when  interest  on  her  loans  will  not  be  paid.  Guano  is 
fast  being  superseded  by  other  fertilisers,  and  as  this  is  the 
only  security,  worthy  of  the  name,  which  the  oountry  possesses, 
it  requires  but  a  small  amount  of  prescience  to  foretell  the 
end.  Turkish  have  drooped  considerably,  and  it  is  little  to  be 
wondered  at  looking  at  the  deplorable  state  of  her  finances  as 
exhibited  in  the  budget  just  issued,  the  deficit  in  the  current 
year  being  estimated  at  about  four  millions,  but  what  the 
actual  amount  will  be,  time  can  alone  show.  The  question 
resolves  itself  into  the  simple  one,  how  is  the  money  to  be 
obtained?  And  what  portion  of  the  investing  public  are 
foolish  enough  to  continue  to  purchase  stock  of  a  country 
which  has  year  after  year  to  borrow  to  pay  interest,  &c.,  on 
what  it  already  owes.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  see  the 
ultimate  result,  out  where  are  those  to  be  found  who  will  bell 
the^  cat  ?  or,  in  other  words,  button  up  their  pockets  and 
register  a  vow  that  Turkey  shall  have  no  more  money  until  a 
proper  revision  of  her  finances  is  made,  and  future  budgets 
show,  for  example,  less  than  7  per  cent,  of  her  total  income 
devoted  to  the  civil  list  of  the  reigning  monarch  !  Uruguay 
is  another  State  whose  securities  are  at  times  largely  dealt  in, 
but  it  is  in  such  a  wretched,  impecunious,  revolutionary  condi¬ 
tion,  that  no  one  would  be  surprised  to  hear  of  her  joining 
the  defaulting  band  at  any  time.  It  is  very  unfortunate  for  this 
country  that  she  has  not  at  the  helm  of  affairs  men  who 
have  not  some  admixtnre  of  Saxon  blood  in  their  half-savage 
Spanish  veins,  for  it  is  curious  how  repudiation  and  default 
are  a8.sociated  with  the  eniigrit  from  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
The  land  of  the  Uruguayan  Republic  is  as  well  fitted  for 
culture  as  its  northern  neighbour  Brazil,  yet  with  the  restric¬ 


tions  which  hain per  her  commerce,  nearly  entirely  agricultural, 
no  chance  is  given  to  settlers  to  get  a  living,  consequently 
Buenos  Ayres  is  patronised  at  the  expense  of  Monte  Video. 
Given  a  good  administrative  Government,  not  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  a  desire  to  refrain  from  continual  quarrels  with  her 
neighbours,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  State  should  not  take 
a  better  position  among  South  American  countries  than  she 
now  holds. 

The  dividends  on  what  may  be  termed  the  metropolitan 
lines  have  now  been  declared,  and  are  all  better  than  last 
year,  thanks  to  lower  prices  of  coal  and  iron,  and  a  fair  in¬ 
crease  in  the  traffic.  The  remainder  will  be  known  in  about 
a  fortnight’s  time,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  North- 
Western  are  expected  to  exhibit  an  improvement,  and  it  is 
right  they  should  do  so,  if  the  investments  that  have  been  so 
largely  made  in  these  stocks  are  to  pay  more  than  consols. 
Great  Eastern  of  course  pay  no  dividend  on  the  ordinary 
stock,  and  are  still  in  default  for  part  of  their  preference 
shares,  and  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  future  which 
keep  this  stock  at  46  are  worthy  of  a  due  reward, 
unless,  as  is  hinted,  it  is  due  to  bolstering  on  the 
part  of  speculators,  in  which  case  the  sooner  the  rig  ”  comes 
to  an  end  the  better,  but  at  any  rate  this  price  is  far  more  than 
the  present  value,  and  therefore  fictitious.  Brightons  are 
bought  to  an  enormous  extent  every  day,  but  here  is  plainly 
discernible  the  efforts  of  a  large  “  bull  ”  section,  for  it  cannot 
be  contended  that  the  present  yield  is  an  adequate  one  for  an 
investment  in  a  railway  whose  price  fluctuates  so  largely  as 
this  does,  and  whose  receipts  are  so  largely  dependent  on 

Eleasure  traffic,  which,  with  the  kind  of  weather  wo  are  now 
aving,  must  be  reduced  considerably.  The  dividend  for  the 
past  half-year  was  at  the  rate  of  2J  per  cent.,  and  for  the 
second  half  of  last  year  it  was  6^  per  cent. ;  say  it  will  bo  74 
in  the  one  now  current,  and  that  is  a  fair  estimate,  which  will 
make  5  per  cent,  on  the  whole  year,  which  would  give  the 
buyer  at  present  price  something  under  4^  per  cent,  for  his 
money,  and  his  investment  would  not  be  then  in  the  strongest 
or  most  stable  security.  Altogether  railway  quotations  are 
too  high ;  and  a  bad  harvest,  of  which  the  probabilities  are 
unfortunately  now  only  too  strong,  would  seriously  affect  the 
prospects  of  most  of  the  lines. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  ManuecHpts. 
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RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurd^ 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 
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Managing  Director. 
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THIRTY-NINTH  REPORT  OF  THE  CITY  BANK,  LONDON. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders^  held  at  the  London  Tavern^  on  Tuesday^  July  20,  1875. 


HENRY  JOHN  ATKINSON,  Esq. 
HENRY  ViaURH  EAST,  Esq. 
SAMUEL  JOSHUA,  Esq. 
ANDREW  LAWRIE,  Esq. 


DIRECTORS- 

JOHN  JONES,  Eaq.,  Chairman. 

ROBERT  LLOYD,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  MCARTHUR,  Esq.,  Aid.,  M.P. 
WILLIAM  MACNAUGHTAN,  Esq. 
JOAQUIN  DE  MANCHA,  Esq. 


WILLIAM  SIMPSON,  Esq. 
JAMBS  E.  VANNER,  Esq. 
GEORGE  YOUNG,  Esq. 


MANAGER-  _  _ _ _ _ 

ALFRED  GEORGE  KENNEDY,  HEAD  OFFICE  (Cornar  of  Finch  Lane),  THREADNEEDLB  STREET. 

BRANCH ES- 

BOND  STREET  BRANCH  .  34  Old  Bond  Street  .  Edwaud  G.  MtnAIXB,  Manager. 

PADDINGTON  BRANCH  .  219  and  2*1  Edgware  Road  .  Alfhkd  Guddon,  Manager. 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD  BRANCH  ..  ..  159  and  1«0  Tottenham  Court  Road .  Frederick  B.  Kirbt,  Manager. 

LUDGATE  hill  BRANCH .  61  and  63  Ludgate  Hill .  WiLUAM  Herbaqr,  Man^r. 

KNIQHTSBRIDGE  BRANCH .  7  Lowndes  Terrace . .  ..  Richabd  S.  Fexsinos,  Manager. 

SECRETARY-0.  J.  WORTH. 


The  “  Register  of  Shareholders  ”  and  “  Register  of  Transfers  *’  having  been 
dnlj  antbeuticatcd,  the  following  Re|>ort  was  read,  viz. : — 

**  The  Directors  present  to  the  Shareholders  the  annexed  Accounts  of  ‘Lia¬ 
bilities  and  Assets*  and  ‘Profit  and  Loss,’  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30, 
1876;  showing  that,  after  providing  for  Interest  on  Cnrrent  and  Deposit  Ac¬ 
counts,  and  for  ordinary  Bad  and  Donbtfnl  Debts,  the  Gross  Profits,  ineluding 
.€3,906  12#.  Id.  brought  forward  from  the  preceding  six  months,  amount  to 
£62,160  19i.  3d. 

“  *1710  Directors  regret  that,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  failures.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  make  special  provision  for  the  losses  arising  therefrom,  and  they 
have  therefore  withdrawn  the  sum  of  £36,000  from  the  Reserved  Fund.  The 
amount  of  Bills  held  in  connttetion  with  those  recently  failed  firms  is 
£40,041  0#.  6d.,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  written  off. 

“Provision  being  further  made  for  (’urrent  Expenses  and  Rebate  on  Dis¬ 
counted  Bills  not  (lue,  the  Directors  declare  a  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  £3  per 
cent,  per  annum,  free  of  Income  Tax,  payable  on  and  after  the  24th  instant,  and 
carry  forward  to  the  next  Account  .€2,664  16«. 

“  The  Reserved  Fund  is  now  £136,000. 

“  To  supply  the  vacancy  In  the  direction  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  Mr, 
John  Hackblork,  already  reported,  the  Directors  have  elected,  subject  to  con. 
flrmation  of  the  Hhareholders,  Mr.  Samuel  Joshua,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Joshna  Brothers  A  Oo. 

“  The  Directors  retiring  by  rotation  on  this  occasion  are : — Mr.  Andnw 


Lawrie,  Mr.  Joaquin  de  Mancha,  Mr.  William  Simpson,  and,  being  eligible,  they 
offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

“The  Auditors,  Mr.  Owen  Lewis  and  Mr.  John  Curry,  also  again  tender  their 
services  for  the  ensuing  year." 

The  Dividend  was  then  declared,  for  the  half-year  ending  June  80  last,  at  and 
after  the  rate  of  £8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  paid-up  Capital,  free  of  Income 
Tax,  payable  on  and  after  the  24tb  inst. 

It  was  Resolved  unanimously— 

That  the  Reiiort  now  read  be  received  and  adopted. 

That  the  elei^on,  as  Director,  of  Mr.  Samuel  Joshua  be  confirmed. 

The  following  Directors,  who  retired  by  rotation,  were  unanimously  re-elected, 
viz. : — Mr.  Andrew  Lawrie,  Mr.  Joaquin  de  Mancha,  Mr.  William  Simpson. 

Mr.  Owen  Lewis  and  Mr.  John  Curry  were  re-elected  Auditors  of  the  Bank, 
with  the  usual  remuneration. 

Resolved  unanimously — 

That  the  hearty  Thanks  of  the  Shareholders  be  tendered  to  the  Chairman 
and  Directors  for  their  valuable  services. 

That  a  Vote  ot  Thanks  be  passed  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Worth,  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  Bank. 

And  to  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Curry,  the  Auditors,  for  their  services. 

(Signed)  John  Jones,  Chairman. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

C.  J., Worth,  Secretary. 


THK  CITY  BYNKI,  LONDOIST. 


Liabilities  and  Assets  on  June  30,  1876. 


To  Capital  isiid  up,  viz.,  £10  per  Share  on  GO, 000  Shares 

To  Amount  of  Reserved  Fund 

To  Amount  due  by  the  Bank  on  Cnrrent  and 

Deposit  Accounts,  Letters  of  Credit,  Ac.  £8,488,246  1  6  8 
To  acceptances  against  (’ash  in  hand, 

Bankers’  Bills,  and  approved  Securities  3,390,619  11  7 

To  Profit  and  TjOSs,  for  the  Balance  of  that  Acooimt,  viz. : — 
Surplus  Profit  brought  forward  from 

last  Half-Year  .  £3,906  12  1 

Since  added,  after  providing  for  ordi¬ 
nary  Bod  and  Doubtful  Debts  . .  68,246  7  2 


£  «.  d. 

600,000  0  0 
135,000  0  0 


6,878,866  8  3 


Profit  and  Loss  Account 

FOR  THE  HALF-YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80,  1875. 


To  Current  Expenses,  including  Salaries,  Bent,  Stationery, 
Directors’  Remuneration,  Proportion  of  BoUding  Expenses, 

Income  Tax,  Ac . 

To  Amoantesrried  to  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account,  being  Rebate 

on  Rills  discounted  not  yet  due . 

To  Dividend  Account  for  the  payment  of  a  Dividend  at  the  rate 
of  £8  percent,  iier  annum  upon  £  00,000,  amount  of  paid-up 

Capital  upon  60.000  Shares  . 

To  undivided  Profit  transferred  to  Profit  and  Loss  New 
Account  . 


£  «.  d. 


Amonnt  transferred  from  Reserved 
Fond . 


Loss  total  amount  of  Bills  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Firms  recently  failed 


58,245  7  2 

62.150  19  3 
36,000  0  0 

97.150  19  3 
40,041  0  6 


57,109  18  10 
7,670,976  7  1 


Cr.  £  «.  d. 

By  Exchequer  Bills,  East  India  Debentures,  and  Government 

Securities .  829,679  8  9 

By  Cash  in  hand,  at  Bank  of  England,  and  at  call  ..  ..  1,034,7*29  1  8 
By  other  Seenrities,  including  Bills  discounted  and  Loans  ..  6,249,128  0  7 
By  Bank  Premises  in  Threadneedle  Street,  Old  Bond  Street, 

'Tottenham  Court  Road,  Lndgate  Hill,  Paddington,  and 
Knightsbrldgc  ;  Furniture,  Fixtures,  Ac. .  57,540  1  1 

7,670,976  7  1 


By  Balance  brought  down,  viz. ; — 

Surplas  Profit  brought  forward  from  Iasi 

Half-Year . 

Since  added,  after  providing  for  ordinary 
Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts  . .  . . 


Amount  Transferred  from  Reeerved 
Fund  . 


Less  total  amount  of  Bills  held  in  con- 
nei^ou  with  Firms  recently  failed  . . 


24,400  14  6 
6,154  9  5 

24,000  0  0 
2Ji54  16  0 
57,109  18  10 
£«.«(• 


£3,905  13  1 
58,245  7  2 
63A50  19  8 
35,000  0  0 
97,150  19  3 
40,041  0  5 


-  57,109  18  10 

£57,109  18  10 

We  have  examined,  and  approved,  the  above  Accounts, 

OWEN  LEWIS  I 
JOHN  CURRY  M**®"*^'* 


TUI]  CITY  BANK,  BONBON. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  AD.  1866. 

HEAD  OFFICE— (CoBXKB  of  FINCH  LANE),  THREADNEEDLB  STREET. 

BRANCni  OFFICES— 34  OLD  BOND  STREET;  219  A  221  EDGWARE  ROAD;  169  A  160  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD;  61  A  63  LUDGATE  HTT.L;- 

7  LOWNDES  TERRACE,  KNIGUTSBRIDGE. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  (60,000  Shares  of  £20  each),  £1,200,000;  PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  £600,000;  RESERVED  FUND,  £135,000. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  are  made  up  to  the  30th  of  June  and  the  Slst  of  December  in  each  year  ;  and  if  the  Credit  Balance  shall  not,  at  any  time  during 
the  half  year,  have  been  below  £600,  Interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  is  allowed  on  the  minimum  J/onthlp  Balanoee.  If  not  below  £200,  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum  is  allowed  on  the  minimum  i/bn/A/y  Balances ;  but  if  under  £200,  no  Interest  is  allowed;  in  oases  where  a  remuneratiw * 
Balance  is  not  maintained,  a  small  charge  for  Commission  is  made.  Parties  keeping  Current  Accounts  have  the  privilege  of  drawing  Cheques, of  having  approved 
Bills  discounted,  of  ubUining  Loans  upt>n  negotiable  Securities,  of  depositing  Bills,  Coupons,  Ac.,  for  collection,  and  of  lods^g  Deeds  and  other  valuable  property 
in  the  Fireproof  Strong  Rooms  for  safe  custody. 

DEPasiT  A(XX)UNT8.— Money,  in  amounts  of  £10  and  upwards,  is  received  from  the  public  generally,  subj  ect  to  7  days’  notice  of  withdrawal,  and 
Int«^  is  allowed  thereon  at  the  cnrrent  rate  of  the  day  ;  the  Bank  notifying  any  change  in  the  Rate  of  Interest  by  Advertisement  In  one  or  more  of  the  leading 
l^ndon  Newspaiwrs.  If  the  money  l«  withdrawn  within  a  fortnight,  no  Interest  is  allowed.  Persons  having  Churrent  Accounts  can  transfer  any  portion  of  their 
Credit  Balance  to  Deposit  Account.  ^ 

The  AGENCY  of  (COUNTRY  and  FOREIGN  BANKS,  whether  Joint  Stock  or  Private,  is  undertaken  by  the  Bank. 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  payable  at  any  of  the  chief  Commercial  Towns  and  Cities  of  the  World,  are  granted  ;  also  Mercantile  and  Marginal  Credits. 

CIRCULAR  NOTES  are  issued  by  the  Bank,  addressed  to  all,  and  psyable  at  any,  of  the  plaoee  on  the  Oontinent  where  the  Bank  has  an  appointed 
vomspondent.  " ' 

1  'TDBNDS,  Ac.,  on  Government  and  other  Stocks,  Annuities,  Pensions,  Ac.,  are  received  for  customers  of  the  Bank  without  charge ;  the  purchase  and 
01  btooks,  Hharee,  and  Securities  are  also  undertaken  ;  and  every  deeoription  of  Banking  businese  is  transacted* 

The  Officers  and  Clerks  of  the  Bank  are  pledged  not  to  discloee  the  transactions  of  any  of  its  Customers. 
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SIX  PER  CENT.  STERLING  LOAN. 

DOM:i]sriOM  OF  Canada. 

CITY  OF  QUEBEC 

SIX  PER  CENT.  STERLING  CONSOLIDATED  FUND  LOAN,  1875. 


ISSUE  OF 

£200,000  Sterling  Bonds  to  Bearer  of  £500,  £200,  and  £100  each* 
Bedeemable  in  Grold  in  London  on  1st  July,  1905. 

Interest  payable  In  Gold  In  London,  at  the  Banking  House  of  Messrs.  Grant  Brothers  d  Co.,  Half-yearly,  on 

1st  January  and  1st  July  In  each  year,  by  Coupons  annexed, 

- - -  / 

ISSXJE  miOE,  £103  FEE  OEISTt! 


TiTSSRS.  GRANT  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Bankers  and  Agents  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Quebec,  are  prepared  to  receive 
ilL  applications  for  £200,000  Terminable  Debenture  Bonds  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  City  of  Quebec,  Class  C,  created  in  pur* 
Euance  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  38  Viet,  cap.  74,  bearing  Six  per  Cent  per 
annum  interest 

These  Bonds  are  payable  to  Bearer,  and  are  secured  on  the  Public  Property  of  the  Corporation  and  on  all  other  Property  of  the  City 
of  Quebec,  and  are  issued  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  existing  Debentures  of  the  said  City  negotiated  in  London  in  1865,  and  now  falling 
due,  to  the  amount  of  £132,000,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  City,  and  other  Municipal  purposes. 

The  revenue  of  the  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  April,  1876,  as  certified  by  the  City  Treasmrer,  amounted  to 
343,890  dollars. 

The  value  of  the  Property  in  the  City  of  Quebec  liable  to  be  rated  is  over  16,000,000  dollars,  or  £3,200,000  sterling. 

In  the  last  official  stateinent  of  accounts,  issued  by  the  City,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  April,  1875,  the  total  amount  of  Deben* 
tures  and  Stock  issued  by  the  Corporation  was  3,114,374  dollars,  about  £623,000  sterling. 

The  price  of  Subscription  is  £102  per  Cent.,  payable  as  follows : — 

£  5  per  Cent . on  Application. 

20  „  . on  Allotment. 

20  „  . on  30th  September,  1876. 

20  . . on  30th  October,  1875. 

20  . . on  30th  November,  1876. 

17  . . on  30th  December,  1876. 


Interest  will  accrue  on  each  instalment  at  6  per  Cent,  per  annum  from  the  date  of  payment  thereof.  Subscribers  being  at  liberty  to 
pay  up  in  full  on  any  day  when  an  instalment  falls  due. 

The  interest  on  the  Bonds  is  payable  half*yearly,  on  the  1st  January  and  let  July  in  each  year. 

The  principal  is  payable  at  Par,  on  the  Ist  July,  1906,  and  a  Sinking  Fund  of  1|  per  Cent,  will  be  annually  set  apart  and  invested 
by  the  Corporation  to  redeem  the  Bonds  at  the  above  date,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Both  principal  and  interest  are  payable  in  sterling  money  in  London,  at  the  Banking  House  of  Messrs.  Gbant  Bbothx&s  &  Co. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer  will  be  issued  against  Allotment  Letters  and  Receipts  for  Deposit,  and  will  be  exchanged  for  the  Bonds 
when  all  the  payments  are  completed  in  due  course. 

Default  in  payment  of  any  instalment,  when  due,  will  render  all  previous  payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Copies  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  of  the  published  accounts  of  the  Corpora* 
tion  of  the  City  of  Quebec  for  the  year  ending  30th  April,  1875,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  Messrs.  West  &  Euro,  Solicitors, 
66  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London. 

Applications  must  be  made  in  the  annexed  form,  accompanied  by  the  deposit  of  £6  per  Cent,  on  the  amount  applied  for.  Should  the 
amount  allotted  not  require  the  whole  sum  so  paid,  the  surplus  will  be  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  allotment. 

In  case  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  forthwith,  without  deduction. 

Forms  of  Subscription  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  position  and  solidity  of  the  Securities  of  the  City  of  Quebec  are  well  known  ;  the  6  per  cent.  Quebec  Sterling  Loan  issued 
by  Messrs.  GRANT  BROTHERS  &  CO.  in  1872  at  100,  and  that  of  1873  issued  at  102,  being  both  quoted  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  at  104  to  106. 

24  Lombabd  Street,  KC.,  Loimoir :  22nd  Jtdy,  1876. 

SIX  PER  OEISTT.  STERLINGS 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

CITY.  OF  QUEBEC  SIX  PER  CENT.  STERLING  CONSOLIDATED  FUND  LOAN,  1875. 

ISSUE  OF  £200,000  STERLING  LOAN,  IN  BONDS  OF  £600,  £200,  AND  £100  EACH. 

To  Messrs.  GRANT  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

24  Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  Londox. 

I  request  that  you  will  allot  to  me  £  of  the  above  Loan,  on  which  I  enclose  the  required  deposit  of  £5  per  cent, 

or  £  ,  and  I  agree  to  accept  the  said  Bonds,  or  any  less  amount  you  may  allot  me,  and  to  make  the  remaining  payments 

thereon,  in  accordance  with  the  Prospectus  issued  by  you,  dated  22nd  July,  1876. 

ATifiM  at  full  length -  ' —  "  ■ 

Addreu - — - — - — - 


■  ‘v  ’ ■/;. 
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AirHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  A 

VV  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Hottoee  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  yean* 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8«.  6<|., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  1$.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Serrants’ 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  pamted. 
according  to  Hcrabllc  rules.  Culleton's  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,’* 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  IOj.  ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  8*.  Od.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranboiums 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four.  _ 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vi&  the  Suez  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offloes— 122  Leadenball  Street,  E.C.,  and  26  Cockspur  Street,  8.W. 


Bedford  college  (for  Ladies),  8  and  9  York  Place, 

Portman  Square  (late  48  and  49  Bedford  Square).  Founded  1849.  In¬ 
corporated  18H9. 

The  SESSION  187.’i-76  will  begin  Thotisday,  Octobkr  14th. 

Two  ARNOTT  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  awarded  by  open  competition. 
Candidates  to  send  their  names  to  the  Secretarj'  before  Septemter  20th. 

Prospectuses,  with  particulars  of  Scholarships,  Boarding,  Sic.,  may  be  had  at 
the  College. 

JANE  MARTINEAU,  Hon.  Sec. 


OEAL  ENGR.VVING  by  CULLETON. — Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates’ and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7s.  6<i. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2'  2*.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  64.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  6d. 
RefHstered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab 

lUhed  1803),  1  Old  Brood  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  Si  17  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


/"lULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  ilotto.  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 
POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

Chief  Offloes— 84  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


■OAISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

Jl-A  ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  64.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranbourne 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


POSITIVE  POLICIES  ARE  UNCONDITIONAL,  INDISPUTABLE,  AND 
NON-FORFEITABLE. 

1.  Unconditional,  being  free  from  all  coaditions  of  every  kind  restrictive  of 
the  assured,  except  the  due  payment  of  premiam.-*. 

3.  Indisputable,  as  no  objection  whatever  can  be  raised  on  any  ground  after 
the  policy  has  been  issued ;  even  the  age  of  the  assured  being  admitted,  upon 
evidence  called  for  when  the  policy  is  issued,  instead  of  being  left,  as  under  the 
ordinary  system,  until  it  becomes  a  claim. 

8.  Non-forfeitabic,  because  every  premium  purchases  a  fully  paid-up  policy  or 
Positive  note  for  the  relative  proportion  that  the  premium  Ixsars  to  the  sum 
assured,  which  Positive  note  never  lapses,  but  remains  in  force  till  death,  whether 
subsequent  premiums  are  paid  or  not. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  l4. ;  Name  Plat^, 
24.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  24.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  54. ;  with 
directions,  jxwt  fne  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  W.C. 


OIGNET  PJNGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,(KK)  to  select  from 
£2  24. ;  £8  84. ;  £4  44. ;  £«  64. ;  £6  164. ;  very  massive,  £10  104. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  Anger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  refiuired.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


STATEMENT  OF  LIFE  BUSINESS,  as  on  31  st  December,  1874, 


\riSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  Quality, 

V  24.  3</.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 


V  24.  3</.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate. 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  emboesed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  134.  6<i. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


IVTONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

in  man 


in  many  colours,  l4.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  94.  The  following 
are  ready  : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illumiusted  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  scries  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Quoen  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


F.  BARROW,  Managing  Director. 

’The  policies  of  this  Company  cover  the  risk  of  travelling  anywhere,  by  any 
mods  of  conveyance,  and  of  residence  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


rpiIE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

-1-  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immeiliate  Powession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Offlee  of  the 
Bibkbi-X'K  Bl'IUUNu  SociKTY,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OP  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Offlee  of  the  Birkbkck  FiisiaiotJ)  Laxd  Socirtt,  29  and  80  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Offlee  of  the  Biukbkck  Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque-books 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purcliased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Offlee  Hours  from  10  till  4  ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  l4.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plahi 
flgmes,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

O'  .A.  Y’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


ISLE  OF  SKYE  TWEEDS 

1:f’OR  SALE  by  C.  COOPER,  No.  6  Vere  St 

street,  at  64.  per  yard,  cash.  Honestly  made  of  pure  1 
superior  In  quality. 


<3-EOXiOC3-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

(^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

^  1  LOGY,  an<l  can  supply  elementary  oollections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Foaiilf,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Austed,  Gcikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  ’Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Siiecimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet,  vrith  Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

800  H|iecimen8,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  ^llections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
to 6,000  Onineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  intenwting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowltxlge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collectioiu  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
■elect. 


SR  PORTABLE  BATHS,  208.,  258.,  SOa, 

if  Fishing  Trousers,  304. ;  Stockings,  I84.  per  pair ;  Pocket 
ick  or  drab,  214.,  274.,  304.,  3-’>4.,  424. ;  Waterproof  Driving 
Waterproof  Carriage  Aprons,  214.,  254.,  274.,  304. ;  India- 
,  60  feet,  fitted  complete,  214.,  274.  6<i.,  354. ;  Airproof 
1.,  74.  ad.,  and  IO4.  each ;  Tourists’  Waterproof  Knapsacks, 
each.  All  Itest  quality  goods.  CURRIE,  THOMSON  5t 


I^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  1.3  Pall  Mall,  Man^ 

-2  Chester,  who  renresents  manv  of  the  leadincr  Enorliah  and  Continents 


-i— 2  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarubber  Works,  Sugar  Rcftnerie*, 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offloes  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effucred  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 

Business  established  1H65. 

Branch  Offlees  in  London,  Glasgow,  oiid  other  important  towns. 


TAILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  — Valuations  and 

J  '  Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
1  St.  Petemburgb  Terrai'c,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswatcr. 

Twcnty.flve  yean’  practical  experieucc.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 


Poligies  in  Force. 

Amount 

iUsured. 

Annual 

Premium 

Income. 

Life 

Assurance 

Fund. 

England . . 

....1,058 

oil 

£ 

463,874 

40^  434 

£ 

20,722 

£ 

34,122 

Canada  . . 

!!..  234 

’77|707 

8,206 

2,338 

Total  .. 

....1,903 

£949,516 

£43,306 

£57,615 
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■vro  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  Invalid  cnn  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency ,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influenza,  noises  in  the  liead  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPL.UNTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 1869. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects.— JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL,” 

pURE  No,  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY, 

V-^  “  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain — Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F,  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  WeeJtlff  ot  April  8,  1872:  “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  cliildren  to  the  Revalcnta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.’*' 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  tic. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

tic. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  exjugh,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY'S  FOOD _ MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “  Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  b^n  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  sV^mach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect. — JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimlcy.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.ITlIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Bn^han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  w'osting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirit,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribe  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  POOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BR£HAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1859.” 

■pvU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
"  Bonn,  July  19, 1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
— Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  I^fessor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

^  IRRITABILITY. 

‘‘  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  hod  lasb^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romaiu-des-  Isles.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  (Icographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  ”  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  &c., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hydres,  15th  May,  1873.” 

l^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

^ (suitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells :  In  tins,  ^  lb.,  at  2s. ;  of  lib., 
3s.  6d. ;  2  lb.,  6s. ;  5  lb.,  Us.  12  lb.,  28s. ;  24  lb.,  fibs. 


TAU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE. 

„  I”  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2s. ;  24  cups,  8s.  6d. ;  48  cups,  fis. ; 

288  cups,  30s. ;  676  cups,  55s.  »  i  » 

TAU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
X  bey  Impr^e  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
niore  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  oven  meat.  1  lb.,  3j.  6d. ; 
2  lb.,  6«. ;  24  lb.,  60«. 

TNEP^TS :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No,  77  Regent  Street, 

London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  VendOme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels;  2  Via  Tomaso  Qrossi,  Milan;  I  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid; 

29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna  ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 

SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

U  TJ  X)  S  O  IST’S  DITES. 

18  COLOURS,  6d.  EACH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS, 

Completely  dyed  in  10  minutes  without  soiling  the  hands. 

Full  instructions  supplied. 

JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guarantee*!  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whiteness, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  U.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  B.O. 

LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  It  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

C  kUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  conti^  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lamnlough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MARK  on  a  BUFF-COIiOU^D 
'WRAPFEB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  oan  be 
placed. 

NOTH  ADDRESS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  'Thirty  years  have  approved  of  tbit  pure  solntion  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  lor 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNBFORD  ti  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

Speedily  restored  to  its  original  color  and  beauty  by  using 

ms.  BATCHELOR'S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER, 

A  delightfully  cooling  and  invigorating  lotion,  contains  no  dye,  and  perfectly 
harmless  to  the  most  delicate  skin.  It  stands  unrivalled  for  cleansing  the  head 
from  scurf,  allaying  irritation,  keeping  the  skin  of  the  head  cool  and  moist,  and 
promoting  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  hair.  Sold  in  bottles  One  Shilling  each 
by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  tic.,  and  by  the  sole  proprietors, 

MILLARD  ti  SONS,  44  BARBICAN,  LONDON. 

RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

\  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mnch  ease  and  closeness  that  It  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  ;;leep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  bad, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumferenoe 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hlf>s  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16«.,  2U.,  26s.  6d.,  and  31  s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
8U.  6d.,  42s.,  and  62s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  diito,  42s.  and  62s.  6d. ; 

^*^08t-offlce  Orders  to  be  mode  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c.,  for  vari¬ 
cose  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS.  SPRAINS,  tic.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4j.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  I6i. 

*  PQfltiBtffr  frOOe 

’  JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  and  OINTMENT.— When  the 

tongue  is  retl  and  raw,  looking  like  a  ripe  strawberry,  then  there  is  great 
daneer  of  the  lining  of  the  stomacb  and  bowels  being  irritated  and  Inflamed ;  much 
caution  should  then  be  used  in  diet,  which  should  be  prlnci^lly  farinaewus  Md 
milk  The  Ointment  must  in  such  cases  be  assiduously  rubbed  into  the  pit  of  tM 
stom'ach  and  surface  of  the  bowels;  and  if  any  diarrboja  be  pesent  no  wUd 
food  must  be  taken.  In  congestion  of  the  Liver  the  tongue  will  be  much  ; 

the  PUls  should  then  be  taken  regularly  till  it  assumos  its  natural  aspect.  These 
twin  remedies  wiU  be  found  most  valuable  to  aU  who  suffer  from  any  Liver 
complaint. 
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CARPETS. 

CARPETS. 

CARPETS. 


&  CO. 

TOTTENHAM  COUET  KOAD, 

5,000  BRASS  &  IRON  BEDSTEADS 

IN  STOCK, 

lOs.  TO  30  GrtJINE^S. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


FURNITURE. 

FURNITURE. 

FURNITURE. 


f  OETZMANN  &  CO., 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 


^  A  Descriptive  Cataloiue  (the  beat  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH 

Table  KnlTes,  Ivory,  p«r  down,  from  19*.  to  iSa. 

Electro  Fork*—  !  Sp'xn**.  from  21*. 

Papier  Maehe  Tea  Traye,  lo  Sets,  21s.,  Ma,,  96*. 

Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sete,  from  £3  78. 

Diah  Coveri—Tin,23e.j  MeUl.ee*.;  Electro,  £11  lie. 

Electro  Cmeta  and  Liqneorf. 

Lampi— Patent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  £e. 

Bronied  Tea  and  Coffee  Urni. 

Coal  Seuttlof,  Vaaes,  Bozea,  £e. 

China  and  Qlaaa— Dinner  Serricea,  &c. 


DEANE  &  CO., 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

Fendera— Bright,  45e.  to  £15 ;  Bronxe,  38.  to  £6 
Stoves — Bright,  Black,  Begieter,  Hot-air,  £c. 

Baths — Domestic,  Fix^  and  TraTelling. 

Bedsteads— Braes  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Cornices— Cornice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  &c. 

Gaseliers— 2-light.  17a;  3  do.,  628.;  6  do.,  £6  8s. 
Eitcheners— From  s  ft.,  £3  68.,  to  e  ft.,  £33. 

Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  Ac. 
Garden  Tools— Lawn  Mowers,  Boilers,  Hurdles,  &o* 
(Catalogaf  free.) 


46,  King  William  Street, 


LONDON  BRIDGE. 


TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 


DELICIOUS,  INVIGORATING^,  and  SUS- 
TAININGr  to  all.  Being  easy  of  digestion, 
is  INBISBENSABIjE  to  Invalids,  HomcBO- 
paths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  STJBEBSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe, 

“  MABA VILLA  OOCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  BERFECTION  of  BBEPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


ISrXJDA  VERITAS.— GREY  TTATR 

Bestored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  Il 
Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal.-r-Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  Od.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents — R.  HOVENDEN  <k  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THB  OLD  HOUSE). 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  Ac. 


JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 

A»k  for  JohnatorkS  Com  Flour.  It  ia  the  beat. 


BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


COURIERS*  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

BstabUiib«d  1861,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COUKIBRS  and  TEAVKLLINO  SERVANTS  may  be 
■ecur^  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac¬ 
simile  dgnatures, 
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The  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  AUGUST. 

CONnCNTS. 

A  DOG  AND  HIS  SHADOW.  By  R.  B.  FKA]rcn.lx>K. 
an  adventure  op  rob  ROY’S  (174«).  By  Waltkb  Thornbukt. 
BECOLLECTIONS  of  writers  known  to  an  old  COUPLE  WHEN 
YOUNG.  Bv  CHARLK8  and  Mart  Cowdkn  Clarke.  Part  I. 
ULTRAMONTANISM  in  IRELAND.  By  An  Ihhh  Catholic, 
about  great  players  and  THEIR  ART.  By  H.  SCHCTT  WiLBON. 
A*HERTP0RD8HIKB  VAI.LEY.  Bv  “  Red  Spinner.” 

OLD  CHINA  AND  FAYKNCB.  By  A  Collector. 

the  touch  op  a  VANISHED  HAND  AND  THE  SOUND  OF  A  VOICE 
THAT  IS  STILL.  By  D.  Chrlstie  Murrat. 
dear  lady  DISDAIN.  By  Jcs-nx  McCarthy. 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvan  ufl  Urban,  Gentleman. 

Price  One  Shilling. 


London  :  GRANT  Si  CO.,  Tummill  Street,  E.C. 


Price  3<f.  weekly. 

rpHE  LONDON  PROGRAMME  AND  VISITORS’ 

X  GUIDE  to  the  ENTERTAINMENTS  of  the  CURRENT  WEEK,  as  well 
as  to  the  permanent  objects  and  places  of  interest  in  and  round  London. — 
W.  G.  SMITH,  29  Wellington  Street  North  ;  and  to  be  had  of  all  Newsagents 
and  at  all  Bookstalls. 


a  EE  the  «  WORKMEN’S  CLUB  JOURNAL  ”  of  JULY  24 

for  EARL  ROSEBERY’S  SPEECH  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Club 


for  EARL  ROSEBERY’S  SPEECH  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Club 
and  Institute  Union,  and  for  Report  of  the  Annual  Conference  of  Workmen’s 
CInhs. 


LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE. 


Just  Published,  in  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  pp.  1,062.  Price,  12s.  to  Mem¬ 
bers  ;  16«.  to  Non-Members. 


CATALOGUE  of  the  LONDON  LIBRARY.  FOURTH 

EDITION.  With  Preface,  Laws  and  Regulations,  List  of  Members,  and 


Classifled  IiuVtx  of  Subjects. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 
OP 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 

18  THH 


AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  by  the 

Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learned  S^etics,  and  the  Leading 


Publishers. 


For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  Si  CO. 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  86a  Rathbone  Place,  W. 


TO  INVBSTORa 


PENNINGTON  &  CO.’S  “MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

INVESTMENTS,”  published  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month,  con- 


taining  an  exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markeu,  Sto.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investments,  paying  from  10 
to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  5s.  annually. 


PENNINGTON  Si  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 
London,  B.O. 


LEA 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

&  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 


Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a 
NEW  LABEL,  bearing  their  signature. 


“LEA  <fc  PERRIN  S,** 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  after 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Ky  Bold  Wholeeale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  St  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


ri  iIHS  celebmted  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 

X  Terr  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure. 


ftnd  more  whotoeome  th&u  the  finest  CognAO  Brandy*  Note  the  Bed  Sealy  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depfit— 

20  GREAT  TITCH  FIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


A  DELICATE  AND  CLEAR  COMPLEXION. 


With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS,  4d.  and  6d.  each 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH, 

Bole  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Ltchnophtlax  ”  or  “  Candle  Guabd,”  effectually 
preventing  the  guttering  of  Candles. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNK 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


I’rom  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,"  April  29th,  1872. 
hTHE  tribune  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  ,United  Stales  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England." 


Just  published,  price  2e., 

E  CONTE  D’IIIVER.~Drame  en  6  Actes  de  W.  Shake- 

1  arsARE,  traduit  en  vars  Pran^ais  par  Le  Chevalier  de  Chatelain. 

London  :  ROLANDI,  20  Berners  Street,  W. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
&c.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


Fourth  Thousand. — Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edioburgh. 

Songs  for  sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

8s.  Sd.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  Is.  Morning  Post — “  Spirited,  melodious,  and 
vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  Ntws.^*  Very  spirited.”  Pall  Mall  Oasette. — 
•*  Beally  admirable.”  Illustrated  London  News. — “  Right  well  done.”  Morning 
Advertiser. — ”  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo. — ”  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — “Full  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
Graphic.—^*  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dlbdin.” 

HENRY  8.  KINO  Si  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  Amerioui  businoH  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  In  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pie- 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  valne  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  beet  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  thst  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  makirig  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consnited  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  ** SATURDAY  REVIEW,”  November  9th,  1872. 


**  For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widdg 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Snbscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T, 
Highland,  the  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 


TOHN  STUART  MILL:  his  Life  and  Works,  eoli¬ 
th  sistinGT  of  Articles,  with  additions.  renrintAd  fmm  tha  nviimms  .  a 


tfl  BistIng  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Bxaminbr  -—A 
Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  R.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  His  Career  at  the  India  House  by 
W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.  His  Moral  Character,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  ^ 


W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.  His  Moral  Character,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  W. 
Botanical  Studies,  by  Henry  Tbimen,  MB.  His  MisoeUaneous  Critidsms.  by 
Wm.  Minto,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levy.  His  Studies  in 
Morals  and  J nrispmdence,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M. A.  His  Work  in  Pblltioal 
Economy,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Caibnbs,  M.A.  His  Infiuenoe  at  the  Universities  by 
Prof.  Hy.  Fawcett,  M.P.  His  Infinence  as  a  Practical  Politician,  by  Mrs. 
Fawcett.  His  Relation  to  Fositiylsm,  by  Frederic  Harrison.  His  Position 
as  a  Philosopher,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  Together  with  Adyioe  to 
Land  Reformers  ”  and  “  Should  Public  Bodies  be  required  to  Sell  their  I^ds.” 
by  J.  S.  Mill.  8vo.  75  pp.,  price  la,  by  post  la  2<<. 

London :  B.  DALLOW,  186  Strand,  W.C. 


rpHE  WOMAN  QUESTION:  Papere  Reprinted  from 

-I-  the  Exaiuner.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Elec^ral  Disabilities 
Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and* 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel- Reading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Edneation  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  price  Is.,  by  post  la  2d. ;  cloth  2s.,  by  post  2s.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


Heal  &  son, 

195  to  IS 


198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


EAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

.  WITH  Prices  oy 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITUBB. 
SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 


EAL  &  SON. 

195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 


JOHN  TANN'S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON  S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— E.  Lazenby  A  Son,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadnlterated.— 92  Wigmore  Stre^ 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portmon  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.£. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  thia 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle. 


XX  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  years, 
signed  “  Elisabeth  Ltuenby" 


r 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO., 

♦ — 

BLACK’S 

NEW 

CONTINENTAL  ROUTE  GUIDES. 

“  Admirably  anitfid  to  novices  In  travel.  ...  Of  every  town  of  Importance 
there  is  a  well-executed  plan,  showing  its  chief  streets  and  buildings  so  clearly 
as  to  enable  the  visitor  to  find  his  way  alx)ut  with  very  little  trouble.”— 
Examiner. 

N.B.—Thc  attention  of  Travellers  on  the  Continent  is  respectfully  directed  to 
those  new  OUIDEH,  which  have  already  been  highly  approved  of  by  those  who 
have  practically  tested  their  usefulness. 


GUIDE  to  the  NORTH  of  FRANCE. 

Including  Normandy,  Brittany,  Touralne,  Picardy,  Champagne,  Burgundy, 
Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Loire— Belgium  and  Holland— the 
Valley  of  the  Rhino  to  Switzerland  and  the  South-West  of  Germany,  to 
Italy  by  the  Brenner  Pass.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth  limp,  9i.  Gd. 

GUIDE  to  NORMANDY  and  BRITTANY. 

Their  Celtic  Monuments,  Ancient  Churches,  and  Pleasant  Watering. 
I’laocs.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and; Plans.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd. 

GUIDE  to  BELGIUM,  HOLLAND,  and  the 

NORTH-EAST  of  FRANCE. 

Including  Picardy,  Champagne,  Burgundy,  T-.orraine,  and  Alsace— Belgium 
and  Hol^d-  -the  Valley  of  the  Rhine,  to  Switzerland— and  the  South- 
West  of  Germany,  to  Italy  by  the  Brenner  Pass,  with  Description  of 
Vienna.  Illustrate  with  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  limp,  5«. 

PARIS,  and  EXCURSIONS  from  PARIS. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Maps,  Plans,  and  Views.  Small  post  8vo., 
cloth  limp, 

GUIDE  to  the  SOUTH  of  FRANCE  and  to  the 

NORTH  of  ITALY. 

Including  the  Pyrenees  and  their  Watering-Places — the  Health  Resorts  on 
the  Medltcrraucan,  fnim  Perpignan  to  Genoa  and  the  Towns  of  Turin, 
Milan,  and  Venice.  lUoatrat^  with  Maps  and  Plans.  Small  post  8to., 
cloth  limp,  6«. 

SWITZERLAND  and  the  ITALIAN  LAKES. 

Small  post  8vu.,  Si.  6d. 

GUIDE  to  FRANCE,  CORSICA,  BELGIUM, 

HOLLAND,  the  RHINE,  the  MOSELLE,  the  SOUTH¬ 
WEST  of  GERMANY,  and  the  NORTH  of  ITALY. 

With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  Limp  cloth, 

•  16i. 

RAILWAY  and  ROAD  MAP  of  SWITZERLAND, 

WEST  TYROL,  and  tlie  ITALIAN  LAKE  COUNTRY. 

Boards,  li. 

HANDBOOK  to  tlie  ART-GALLERIES,  PUBLIC 

and  PRIVATE,  of  BELGIUM  and  HOLLAND. 

By  LORD  RONALD  GOWER.  18mo.  cloth  extra  5s.  IReadi/. 

**  Tourists  to  Holland  and  Belgium  will  find  this  elegant  little  volume  a  most 
useful  rade  mecum  to  most  of  the  galleries,  museums,  private  collections,  and 
churches  in  tlie  Ixiw  Countries.” — Xonconfoi'mist. 

“  This  little  volume  Is  deserving  of  much  praise,  and  wo  trust  that  its  success 
will  induce  the  author  to  carry  ou  in  other  continental  countries  what  he  has  so 
well  commenccfl  in  Holland  and  Belgium ....  Lord  Ronald  Gower's  work  is 
planned  with  judgment,  and,  os  fur  os  it  goes,  is  curried  out  with  skill.” — 
Examiner,  July  17. 


NOW  READY. 

UNDER  THB  SANCTION  OF  HER  MAJESTY  TUB  QUEEN. 

LOW’S  HANDBOOK  to  the  CHARITIES  of 

LONDON. 

Giving  Full  Particulars  of  upwards  of  900  Charitable  Institutions, 
Religious  i^cleties,  Ac.  Ed.Uxl  and  Revised  'to  July  1875,  with  a 
Preface,  by  CHARLES  MACKiSON,  F.S.S.,  Edih'ir  of  “The  Guide  to 
the  Churches  of  London,”  Ac.  Boards,  1  j. ;  cloth,  li.  Cd. 


NOTICE.— Now  ready  the  Now  Volume  of  BAEDEKER’S  SERIES  of  GUIDES 

(in  German). 

PALAESTINA  und  SYRIEN :  Handbiich  fiir 

Rcisendc.  Mit  17  Kartcn,  41  1‘luncu,  1  Panorama  von  Jerusalem  uud 
8  Ausichten.  Cloth,  58U  pages,  15i. 


London ;  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW  A  SE.UILE,  Crown  Buildings, 
188  Fleet  Street. 


13  Gbbat  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COLONEL  DE 

GONNEVILLE.  Edited  from  the  French  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonoe, 
Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Re<lclyffe,”  Ac.  2  vols.,  crovm  8vo.,  21i. 

“The  personal  career  of  M.  de  Gonneville  presents  a  number  of  points  of 
interest,  for  he  was  an  officer  of  no  onlinary  merit.  The  most  valuable  part  of 
these  memoirs,  however,  consists  in  the  light  they  throw  on  the  great  age  of 
military  wonders  and  revolution  which  passed  before  M.  de  Gonneville’s  eyes. 
The  work  contains  some  interesting  details  on  more  than  one  campaign  of  the 
Grand  Army  which  have  not,  we  believe,  liocn  disclosed  before  ;  and  it  adds  to 
our  knowledge  respecting  the  struggle  in  Poland  and  Prussia  in  1807,  and  several 
passages  of  the  Peninsular  War.  It  brings  us,  also,  within  the  presence  of 
Napoleon  I.,  and  some  of  the  chiefs  who  upheld  the  fortunes  of  the  First  Em¬ 
pire  ;  and  its  anecdotes  about  that  extraordinary  man  are  evidently  genuine  and 
very  characteristic.  The  work  diacloees  a  variety  of  details  of  interest  con¬ 
nected  with  Napoleon’s  escape  from  Elba,  the  Hundred  Days,  the  Bonrbon 
R^toration,  and  the  Revolution  of  July  18:i0.  Readers  who  care  to  know  what 
an  honourable  soldier  heard  and  said  of  the  most  wonderful  time  in  modem 
history  will  find  in  these  pages  much  to  delight  them.” — The  Times. 

OUR  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.  By  the 

Rev.  F. 'Arnold,  B.A.,  late  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  2  vote.  8vo.,  80#. 
“  This  work  is  good  in  conception  and  cleverly  executed,  and  as  thoroughly 
honest  and  earnc^st  as  it  is  interesting  and  able.  The  style  is  original,  the 
thought  vigorous,  tlte  information  wide  and  thorough,  the  portrait  painting 
artistic.” — John  bull. 

COSITAS  ESPANOLAS;  or,  EVERYDAY 

LIFE  IN  SPAIN.  By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell  Bury.  1  vol.  8vo.,  15#. 
“A  charming  book,  fresh,  lively,  and  amusing.  It  may  be  confidently  re- 
^mmended  to  all  readers  who  want  to  know  something  about  the  iimer  life  of 
^ain.” — Fost. 

RAMBLES  IN  ISTRIA,  DALMATIA,  AND 

MONTENEGRO.  By  R.  H.  R.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.,  14#. 

“  The  author  describes  his  wanderings  brightly  and  pleasantly,  and  his  ac¬ 
count  Mill  probably  induce  many  to  visit  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  inte¬ 
resting  corners  of  Europe.” — J^andard. 

A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Cheap  Edition,  forming  the  New  Volume  of  “  Hurst  A  Blackett’s  Stan¬ 
dard  Library,”  5#.,  bound  and  illustrated. 

"  One  of  the  best  and  most  touching  stories  which  we  owe  to  Mrs.  Oliphant.*’— 
Times.  _ 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  HEART.  By 

Lady  Blake,  Author  of  “  Claude,”  “  Helen’s  First  Love,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

”  ‘  The  History  of  a  Heart  ’  is  certainly  much  alMve  the  average  run  of  novate. 
The  story  is  natural  and  very  interesting ;  the  personages  are  life-like.” — 
Standard. 

FAY  ARLINGTON.  By'ANNE  BE.KLE,  Author 

of  Simplicity  and  Fascination,”  Gladys,  the  Reaper,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

TIT  FOE  TAT.  By  Mrs.  M.  E.  Smith. 

“  A  novel  of  remarkable  poM*er.  The  plot  is  deeply  interesting,  the  sentiment 
hcaltliy,  and  the  characters  are  vividly  portrayed.” — Court  Journal.  . 

A  WIFE’S  STOEY.  By  the  Author  of  “  Caste,” 

Ac.,  with  other  Tales,  and  Preface  containing  Letters  from  the  late  Mr. 
CnAUU-;s  Dickens.  3  vote. 

”  These  stories  have  considerable  individuality  and  power.” — Academy. 

EGLANTINE.  By  the  Author  of  “  St.  Olave’s.” 

“A  fascinating  story.  The  same  graphic  power,  healthy  sentiment,  deep 
pathos,  and  racy  humour  which  characterised  * 8t.  Olave’s’  arc  everyM’here  dis¬ 
played  in  ‘  Eglantine.’  ” — Court  Jourml. 


Now  ready,  price  2s.  Gd. 

THE 

NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  JULY. 


CONX^EINTW 

DE  QUINCEY.  By  the  Editor. 

AFFUNSO  HENRIQUEZ  AND  THE  RISE  OF  PORTUGAL.  By  OSWALD 
C'UAWFCRD,  11. M.  Consul  at  Oporto. 

THE  MODERN  STAGE.  By  Robert  Bucuanan. 

DARK  CYBEL  ;  A  NOVEL.  By  Mrs.  Casuel  Hoey,  Author  of  “  The 
Blossoming  of  an  Aloe.” 

LOUD  BUTE  THE  PREMIER.  By  the  Rev.  P,  Arnold,  Author  of  “Our 
Bisbops  and  Deaiis.” 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  MICE.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

BY  THB  LAW :  A  TALE.  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  Author  of  “  Patricia 
Kemball,”  Ac.  .  . 


London : 

WARD,  LOCK  &  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  ' 
Pateruobter  Row. 


_ Will  be  ready  on  the  21th  instant,  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  6#., 

'yilE  IIISTOUY  OF  CO-OPEHATIOX  IN  ENGIAND: 

-A-  its  Lit»*rature  and  its  Advocates.  By  George  Jacob  Holyoake. 
Volume  I.— 'The  Pioneer  Periotl— 1812  to  1844. 

London  :  TRObNER  A  CO.,  57  and  59  Lndgate  Hill. 
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